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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@—— 


HE leading Anglo-Indians have discussed our warning of 
last week very temperately, and with an obvious wish to 
ascertain the truth. As might have been expected, the weight 
of authority is slightly against us. Lord Lansdowne, Lord 
Roberts, Sir George Chesney, and Sir Alfred Lyall, all con- 
sider we are much too pessimist, while Sir Richard Temple, 
Qolonel Malleson, and the exceptionally well-informed writer 
who signs “ X ” in our correspondence, take with ourselves 
the apprehensive view. All who are opposed to us, we believe, 
accept Sir Alfred Lyall as their mouthpiece, and they could 
not have a better one; for Sir Alfred, besides having governed 
the North-West—that is, the division of India which would 
rise if Behar rose—has a deep insight into general Asiatic 
thought. We do not see, however, that in this instance he 
gives us anything except his own belief that the circulation 
of the chapattis was not connected with the Mutiny of 
1857, and some evidence that similar messages are often 
sent abroad from some unknown religious motive. Pre- 
cisely; and it is for that reason that the message is sent, 
when a rising is at hand. The only thing in Sir Alfred 
Lyall’s letter (Times, 8th inst.), which surprises us, is his 
suggestion that because Mussulmans and Hindoos are 
-quarrelling they will not join against the Europeans. They 
have been quarrelling for seven hundred years, and in 1857 
sprung in perfect accord at our throats. The only Asiatics 
whom Mussulmans do not put up with are the Parsees, 
probably for some traditional reason. 


Bya singular fatality which may or may not be a mere 
accident, a telegram from India of May 9th recorded something 
like a mutiny. The Colonel of the 17th Bengal Infantry—a 
relic of the old Army, stationed at Agra—finding his men, we 
suppose, not well disciplined, imported some men from the 
13th Bengal Infantry, and gave them the non-commissioned 
appointments. The men of the 17th took this as an affront, and 
two of the companies paraded without orders to remonstrate. 
Their ringleaders were arrested, and the same two companies 
paraded again and demand their comrades’ release. That is, of 
course, mutiny, but they do not seem to have used threats ; 
and the end of the affair will not be known in time for us to 
relate it. We hope and believe it is a mere coincidence; but 
if the men, as is probable, are Beharees, it is an ugly symptom. 
It is from that overcrowded and dangerous province that we 
should expect the beginning of serious trouble. It is not 
loyal, it is full of Mussulman preachers and Hindoo devotees, 
and its population have a traditional aptitude for fighting. 
They used to swarm in the Bengal Army, and we should like to 
know what has become of the descendants of their old chief, 
Koer Singh, who thought himself unfairly rained by the 

British Government. 





P On Friday week, the Government only succeeded in nega- 
ving Sir Edward Clarke’s amendment to the Registration Bill 





by 14 votes (292 to 278). This fall—the normal majority is 35 
—is accounted for by the fact that one Irishman went by 
mistake into the wrong lobby ; that all the Parnellites absented 
themselves except Colonel Nolan, who voted with the Ministry ; 
that seven Anti-Parnellites were absent unpaired from various 
causes, and that four or five Gladstonians did not respond to 
the Whip. The only Unionist absent unpaired was Mr. A. 
C. Corbett. But though the narrowness of the Government 
majority can thus be explained—the Whips are like the lady in 
the play, and can always explain anything and everything—the 
fact has greatly depressed the Home-rale party and has caused 
a positive wail for “concentration.” In the debate on Friday Mr. 
Chamberlain made a speech as powerful as it was moderate. 
Saturday polling would disfranchise the Jews, would be 
very inconvenient to the small shopkeepers, and would in the 
country interfere with the Saturday markets. No facilities 
were given for putting lodgers on the Register, because it was 
said that to do so would enfranchise the sons of squires, 
parsons, and farmers. Why not? They had as good a right 
to vote as other people. “I can give an illustration,” said 
Mr. Chamberlain. “I have a son who gives me the pleasure 
of his company at my house. Is that any reason why he 
should be disfranchised? He is capable of being a Member of 
this House, and I should have thought he would be considered 
capable of voting for a Member of this House.” Mr. Morley, 
in reply, still relied on the sacredness of the Act of Union. 
“We admit there was a case for reducing that representation 
when we were going to make up in other ways for the loss 
which Ireland would thereby suffer here. But we are not 
bound by anything which we did last year to admit that the 
Irish representation ought to be reduced before you alter the 
whole system of Irish Government.” We must suppose, 
then, that the Irish have a double dose of original virtue, 
which makes it right that they should either have twenty- 
three Members more than their fair share, or else the right 
to govern both themselves and us. 


Yesterday week at the evening sitting, Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
proposed that the Queen in conferring a title of honour should 
always state, as she does in conferring the Victoria Cross, the 
special merit on account of which that honour is conferred. 
This was a motion, said Sir Wilfrid Lawson, which had 
nothing to do with official duties, it concerned only “ peerages, 
baronetcies, knighthoods, stars, garters, and thistles.” These 
honours at present were of no value. Take a baronetcy. 
A baronet is a man who is not a nobleman and who 
had ceased to be a gentleman. Nevertheless, “all snobs 
wanted to be nobs, and all Radicals wanted to be Peers.” 
Ween a title was conferred on a soldier the patent should 
record how many people he had killed; on a politician, how 
many constituents he had corrupted; on a brewer, how many 
quarts of beer he had brewed in a year. Sir William Har- 
court replied that he could not agree to the proposal. The old 
patents used to enumerate the grounds on which the honour 
was conferred, but they were like epitaphs, they enumerated 
merits which no one ever suspected the person decorated of 
possessing. If Sir Wilfrid Lawson, for instance, were to be 
described, he would probably be spoken of as possessing every 
virtue under the sun, except that which the Victoria Cross had 
been praised for sometimes recording, namely, that he had saved 
somebody from water. And to give a reason for a decoration 
would probably destroy the estimate in which it was held; 
at least Lord Melbourne said that what makes the Garter 
the first Order in Europe, is just the fact that there is no 
merit ever attached to it at all. As romances with a moral 
are the dullest and poorest, so titles would lose instead of 
gain in appreciation for having a moral attached. It would 
destroy all the mystery of the title, all the speculation about 
it, to assign a reason for it. “ We know the thing is neither 
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rich nor rare; the wonder is how in the name of fortune it 
gct there.” The resolution was negatived by 52 votes against 
34,—majority, 18. After all, titles are needed, if only to set 
off democratic ruggedness. 


There was a great beating of drums at the National Liberal 
Club on Wednesday, when Lord Rosebery addressed a 
crowded audience downstairs and Sir William Harcourt 
upstairs ; and then Sir William Harcourt descended to make 
a speech below stairs, while Lord Rosebery ascended to make 
a speech up above. There was a good deal of cry and very 
little wool. Lord Rosebery was in great spirits, as his horse 
had won the race for the Two Thousand Guineas at New- 
market, and Sir William Harcourt, if not in great spirits, was 
at least equal to feigning them. But the greater the froth and 
effervescence, the less was there of refreshing drink. What 
Lord Rosebery said was that if they got a majority of 10, or 
even of 2, he would stick to his enterprise, and fight the policy 
of the Government fairly out. And Sir William Harcourt 
said that he thought political crises capital things, and that 
he had never been the worse for a crisis in his life. That was the 
sort of note to which the speechifying was attuned, and the 
speeches came to very little more than loud crowing to keep 
the party’s spirits up. And no doubt it succeeded. The 
party’s spirits rose to a very respectable temporary level,—at 
which it is not very likely to endure, even though the mag- 
nificent majority of 14 on Thursday night was more than 
had been hoped for. 


The division on the second reading of the Budget Bill, 
which had been looked forward to with great interest, resulted 
on Thursday night in the victory of the Government by 14 
votes. The whole of the Parnellites voted or paired against 
the Government. All the Anti-Parnellites supported the 
Ministry by vote or pair, except Mr. Finucane, who was 
absent from illness. Three Gladstonians were absent, un- 
paired, and one Gladstonian, Mr. Saunders, voted against 
the Bill. All the Unionists paired or voted against the Bill 
except Mr. Courtney, who abstained. The result was that 
the normal majority of 35 was reduced by 21 votes. So great, 
however, were the fears of defeat entertained by the Glad- 
stonians, that the bare fact of a majority has been treated 
as a ground for congratulation. 


Mr. Balfour summed up the case for the Opposition. His 
most effective points were made against the equalisation of the 
Death-duties on land and personalty, and the graduation pro- 
posals of the Government. If we are to have graduation, he 
said, let it be applied to the living rather than to the dead. 
Under the present proposal, a man dies and leaves £10,000 to 


his son. “ He is taxed at the rate of 3 per cent. A man dies 
worth a million, and leaves precisely the same sum of £10,000 
to his son or his daughter. The son or the daughter has to 
pay not 3 per cent., but 8 percent. The thing is unarguable.” 
Mr. Balfour’s attack on “ Government by valuers ” was also 
effective. Sir William Harcourt, in reply, made a good point 
by asking why nothing had been said about the great ground- 
landowners. “It is upon them, as they know perfectly well, 
that the chief burden of this taxation will fall, and therefore 
they have put forward the case of every other class first,—the 
yeoman farmer, the licensed victualler, or the ruined brewer.” 
On the whole, we think that the Unionists are to be congratu- 
lated on the fact that the Government escaped defeat. 


The Socialists and Extremists in the French Chamber 
suffered a rather heavy defeat on Tuesday. M. Toussaint, a 
Socialist Deputy, recently made a speech at Trignac during a 
strike, in which he insulted the gendarmerie. That is a 
serious offence in France, and he was arrested, together with 
some workmen. The Mayor, however, on discovering his 
quality, released M. Toussaint, but detained the workmen ; for 
which injustice the Minister of the Interior at once dismissed 
him. The Government, moreover, demanded permission of the 
Chamber to prosecute M. Toussaint. This was refused by the 
Committee of Inquiry; but M. Casimir-Périer set their 
report aside, declared that the Government would see 
impartial justice done, and himself proposed the prosecution 
as a question of confidence. This proposal was accepted, 
after a scene of great excitement, by a vote of 291 to 220, many 
Members of the Right discrediting themselves by voting 
against the motion. M. Casimir-Périer is credited with great 


firmness for his conduct in this affair, not only Menace 
Socialists were furious in their defence of M, Toussaint, } 
because a great number of Deputies are anxious to ace 
their order a new privileged caste. A representative of th 
people, they say, ought to be beyond any jurisdiction e- 
that of the people itself. except 


The expansion of the Empire still continues ag 
matic process. Colonel Colville, with his Soudanese, has 
“brilliantly successful” in his attack on Unyoro, has driv 
the hostile Chief Kabarega out of that Kingdom, and Ae 
reduced it to its old position as a dependency of Uganda, 
This gives the British the control of the whole vast and 
fertile territory between Lake Victoria and Lake Albert 
| seventy thousand square miles at least, the best Position in 
| East Africa. Colonel Colville has followed up the blow by 

despatching Major Owen to Wadelai, where the Briti 
| flag has been hoisted, apparently without resistance, This. 
annexation secures to us the command of the upper waters: 
éf the Nile, and if we please, an easy entrance to the southern. 
part of the Soudan. The work appears to have been well 
done, and victory will confirm the loyalty of the Sondanege. 
soldiers; but we should like greatly to know whether the 
Government has a plan, or whether we are acquiring King. 
doms haphazard. We do not object to the expansion if we 
are to take up the work of governing East Africa as a duty to. 
be performed; but we have no right to conquer and refuse 
to govern, and stable government must be based on adequate 
force. 


an anto.. 











The Paris correspondent of the Times publishes an account, 
of the railway system which, to all interested in French 
finance, should be of the highest interest. It appears that M. 
de Freycinet, in his anxiety to press on public works, induced 
the Government in 1883 to guarantee to the great railways 
their average dividend on condition that they would construct 
an immense network of small railways, their outlay op 
which was also guaranteed. The work has been executed 
more or less thoroughly, and has produced benefit to France, 
but the Treasury and the taxpayer are suffering heavily, 
There is an annual deficit on the general railway account, 
which this year has risen to £4,640,000, and next year will, 
according to the Finance Minister, be £5,400,000, while after 
that, it will be annually £6,400,000 or more. In addition to 
this great sum, all paid by the taxpayer, there are subventions 
to be paid to the railways on a system not explained, which 
in 1895 will amount to £10,560,000, and thereafter to much 
higher figures, the earnings of the railways under a Protec. 
tionist system not increasing. It is, of course, impossible for 
any Treasury to go on bearing demands of this kind, but the 
only honest way out, the purchase of the entire railway 
system by the State, involves a most dangerous and difficult 
operation. The nominal increase to the Debt will be enormous, 
and the Government is afraid, not only of a new pressure for 


| railway posts, but of Parliamentary efforts to reduce the rates 


for carrying goods. The railways are, in fact, a source of per- 
plexity to French Ministers of Finance, the extent of which has 
rarely been so clearly set forth. 


When the Lower House in Hungary passed the Civi? 
Marriage Bill by such an unexpected majority, it was sup- 
posed that the question had been settled. The House of 
Magnates had not, however, been placated, the Clerical 
party has used its privilege of creating estates in favour 
of younger sons, who can thenceforward vote, and the Bil) 
was on Thursday rejected by a majority of 21 votes, due 
entirely to the great number of ecclesiastics present. 
The people attribute this difference between the two 
Houses, in great part, to influences exercised by tte 
Catholic party in Austria, and resent exceedingly what they 
consider interference by a foreign State. It is believed there- 
fore that the anti-dynastic party in Hungary will increase, 
and that an attempt will be made to disestablish the Church. 
We do not believe much in the anti-dynastic party, the House 
of Hapsburg being indispensable to the Magyars, who, with- 
out it, would be swallowed up by the Slavs around them, but 
‘it is‘quite possible that Hungary may be much more difficult 
to govern, and that the status of the Church may suffer 
greatly. 


Yesterday week, Mr. Balfour made a striking little speech 
to the Women’s Liberal Unionist Association in the Princes 
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a iy wereld Liberal Unionists not to dream that the 
+ of _Home-rule is over. He (Mr. Balfour) had felt 
t sympathy with the new Prime Minister since he left 
athe honourable obscurity of the Foreign Office” to take the 
+ place in the Government. At one time Lord Rosebery 
cabesed to think of coming over to the Unionists; but 
hen he put one foot into the water to cross the stream, he 
iid not like the temperature, took it out again, and had ever 
$ ce been beckoning to the Liberal Unionists to join him 
we he is. But the arguments to induce them to come 
beck which he had used the other day in Manchester, were 
wraound. In the first place, he insisted on the fact that 
Irish politicians are hardly more divided among themselves 
than Cabinet Ministers, and next, that Irish crime has almost 
disappeared. If all Irish politicians were angels of light, and 
frish crime had never existed at all, Mr. Balfour would still 
hea Unionist. But he should be astonished to hear that, as 
matter of fact, Cabinet Ministers do tell each other that 
they are “foul-mouthed ” politicians, “not to be believed on 
their oath,” as the Members of the Irish party in Committee- 
room No. 15 did. And as to Irish crime, it is not its absolute 
amount that is so dangerous, but the fact that it is used and 
organised as one of the recognised methods of political war- 
fare, and that this happens in Ireland, and in Ireland only. 
‘The real mischief of the Home-rule agitation was not what 
it had done to promote Home-rule, but the exaggeration of 
every small difference it had produced, the undue emphasis it 
had given to every disintegrating influence, the habit which 
a spurious nationalism had created of dwelling on small 
grievances, and ignoring all the great blessings of the common 
national life. Mr. Balfour has hardly ever said anything 
pithier or better. 


Mr. Morley in ‘his speech on the second reading of the 
Registration Bill (the Times, May 5th), quoted a statement 
made by the Member for Dover, that 9,350 was the fair 
aunber of electors for a constituency. He then proceeded to 
quote five constituencies which return Unionists, in which 
the numbers fall below this figure, and then said, “ Therefore 
when I reflect on these facts I see why redistribution has not 
played a very large part in the debate.” The best comment 
on this is the following table of the seats of some of the 
Members of the Government :— 


The Attorney General, Voters. 

eee. T. REID, .....005 Dumfries Burghs...... 3,324 
Mr.Campbell Bannerman Stirling Burghs ...... 5,590 
Mr. Roe and Sir W. 

MEPMOCUNU SS. 6ceccckdcksres Derby (2 Members)... 15,754 
ae eee ee South Aberdeen ...... 8,876 
Mr. H. H. Fowler......... East Wolverhampton 8,359 
Me Asquith .............00 Fifeshire (East)...... 9,133 


The following constituencies return Gladstonian Members :— 
Bedford Borough, 3,998 voters; Whitehaven, 2,700 voters; 
Boston, 3,054 voters; Durham City, 2,322 voters; Berwick- 
shire, 5,644 voters; Pontefract, 2,518 voters. Gladstonian 
Devonport, with 7,629 voters, returns two Members. Here is 
one of the reasons why Mr. Morley and the Government 
regard redistribution as so unnecessary. 


The Times of Saturday last contains some very striking 
extracts from letters written by Gladstonian working men 
who went to Ireland and studied Ulster’s case against Home- 
rule at first hand. These gentlemen have had the good sense 
and good faith to own that their original views were ill- 
founded, and to admit that they have changed them,—an act 
of moral courage which it would be difficult to exaggerate. 
They will certainly be denounced as having been got at by 
“the classes” in Belfast, and will be dubbed traitors to 
their own order. One of the writers, Mr. Field, explains that 
he went to Belfast asa Gladstonian delegate, believing that 
“the people of Belfast and the North of Ireland generally 
were an intolerant and bigoted class, desirous of greed for 
themselves and wishful to deprive others of liberty and 
freedom.” At Belfast he publicly declared that he did 
not believe in the Unionist allegations of priestly intole- 
rance and influence, and challenged those who opposed the 
Bill to “ prove their assertions to the democracy of England.” 
“T little thought,” he continues, “ how soon I should have to 
eat my own words.” He had been deceived, he found, “ both 
by the Gladstonian Press and speakers.” 








with his rental could have the same adjusted by paying the 
sum of 1s. 6d. Compare our English farmérs with them. 
How many of our English farmers are losing money, and how 
many can hardly make both ends meet? If they are dissatisfied 
they must go, no adjustment of rent unless the landlord 
chooses, and yet we are continually having dinned into our 
ears about the poor Irish farmer.” Equally striking is the 
testimony borne by another North of England working man, 
Mr. 0. G. Thomson. As to Ulster bigotry and intolerance, he 
observes that the statements of Gladstonian papers on this 
head are “scattered to the winds.” He finds more bigotry 
at home “in Gladstonian circles, where nine out of ten who 
are enthusiastic over Home-rule do not know the A BC of 
the Irish question,” and he is indignant at the Gladstonian 
hypocrisy which proposes to disestablish the English Church 
in the interests of denominational equality, yet “winks at the 
fact of polling-booths in Ireland being packed with priests.” 


Lord Rosebery’s speech at the Royal Academy dinner last 
Saturday was amusing, but a little flippant. It was hardly 
worthy of the dignity of a Prime Minister. After stating 
that under his own minute he had divided the responsibility 
of the new director of the National Gallery, Mr. Poynter, 
with the trustees,—a questionable course, as a divided re- 
sponsibility is very apt to be a disputable responsibility, in 
other words, no responsibility at all,—Lord Rosebery went on 
to be very jocose about the ugliness of the garments in which 
Englishmen usually sit to the portrait-painters, and suggested 
that Sir Frederic Leighton should design an official dress 
for sitters, adding that it might also be made the official dress 
of Justices of the Peace, “and in that way the great mass of 
our fellow-countrymen, with only few and insignificant excep- 
tions, of whom I am one, might descend to remotest posterity 
in a graceful, becoming, and official costume.” This was a 
backhander at Mr. Bryce’s Lancashire appointments, as well 
perhaps as at the assailants of Lord Herschell, and made 
the Royal Academicians feel that they were being gently 
ridiculed. Afterwards, Lord Rosebery went on to lament 
the way in which advertisements have disfigured English 
meadows and Highland landscapes by the introduction of ob- 
jects “ distressing to the deer, and infinitely perplexing even 
to the British tourist,” and anticipated that the beauty 
of the sea might be extinguished if the offer of a main- 
sail to every lugger whose owner would consent to take it with 
an immense advertisement of the objectionable pill across it, 
should be widely accepted. Lord Rosebery certainly made 
rather light of his subject, not to say of his host. 


Lord Salisbury spoke at the meeting of the friends of 
King’s College, London, on Monday, and made a very strong 
speech in condemnation of the Government for withdrawing 
the grant which has recently been given to King’s College, as 
to University College, London, and other colleges of the 
same type, on the ground that King’s College is a strictly 
denominational institution, requiring all its professors, 
except those of Oriental languages, to be Churchmen. We 
quite agree that it is much better to keep the professorships 
in secular subjects open to men of all creeds, and not to in- 
sist that amongst mathematicians, for example, none, except 
only those belonging to the Church of England, can be selected ; 
but we cannot understand on what principle an efficient 
college with only Church teachers is to be inadmissible for a 
grant, when National elementary schools admitting only 
teachers belonging to the Church of England are open to the 
grant. Nevertheless, Lord Salisbury’s language, in condemn- 
ing this exclusion of King’s College, was far too vehement. He 
called it “ mere persecution, spontaneous, gratuitous, arbitrary 
persecution,”—conduct like that of “Julian the Apostate,” 
and so forth. We wish to see all efficient teaching institutions, 
whether denominational or not, admitted on equal terms to 
State aid, where State aid is necessary. But to discourage 
the application of religious tests to secular teachers is cer- 
tainly not a policy so alien to recent legislation as to be 
condemned in Lord Salisbury’s violent and undiscriminating 
language. Julian the Apostate was a very different kind 
of ruler from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who only 
endeavours to get Dissenting chemists or Baptist engineers 
admitted to compete with Churchmen for the chairs of 
Chemistry or Engineering. 





Here is his frank utterance on the land question :—“ I was 
not aware that any farmer in Ireland who was dissatisfied 





Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BUDGET DEBATE. 


E are rather glad that the Government was not 
defeated on Thursday, and this not for tactical 
reasons, about which, in truth, we do not profess to care. 
This is a dangerous Government, and will, we hope, be 
defeated both in the House of Commons and at the polls, 
but the debate has not convinced us that the Budget is a 
bad one. The fight over the slight increase to the liquor- 
duties involves no principle at all, not even the one quoted 
by Mr. Balfour, partly, we suppose, in jest. He said that 
to tax a trade because it was prosperous was “ Oriental 
finance,” but he answered himself the next moment, when 
he admitted that the new tax on land might not be so 
objectionable if the landed interests were prosperous. 
The very keynote of our finance, even as it stands, is 
to tax the prosperous, even the taxes on liquor and 
tobacco resting on the theory that those luxuries are 
not purchased except by men with some small sur- 
plus to waste. That the equalisation of the Death- 
duties on land and personalty involves questions of 
extraordinary complexity—the whole question of the 
security for old mortgages, for example—and that it may, 
in certain cases, ruin burdened estates, was amply proved in 
the debate, but that is matter for argument in Committee 
and not for the second reading. The principle of the in- 
novation must be right, unless the landlords are prepared 
to assert, like the Socialists, that land is not property at 
all, but only a trust individualised in the interest of the 
community. They could not say that, even if it were 
true—which it is not—and until they can say it the 
exemption of the landlords is indefensible in logic. This 
may not be the time for making the reform, and we do not 
blame the Unionist party for defending the most important 
section of their supporters; but it is a reform for all that, 
and inevitably mustcome. It is too absurd that the great 
London estates should be treated “tenderly,” while the 
small savings of professionals are subjected to the full 
rigour of the law. The argument against graduation is a 
better one, because it is true that a democratic Parliament 
would be tempted to carry it too far, but even that is only 
an argument against the extent of the graduation, not 
against the principle of it. If comparative means are to 
be considered at all—on which subject we still entertain 
certain abstract doubts—it is mere common-sense to say 
that the millionaire can spare most. His heir is 
sure of enough, anyhow, and if the living owner is 
afraid of the tax, let him insure his life against it, as the 
poorer people do against the loss of their professional 
incomes. There is a point at which the tax would become 
legalised plunder, but it is not reached by a maximum 
probate-duty of 8 per cent. 

Curiously enough, a great many Unionists rejoice that 
the Government was not defeated, for a reason which we 
believe to be entirely unfounded. They say they do not 
want to go to the country while resisting a popular Budget, 
and we see the Chancellor of the Exchequer agrees with 
them. Now it seems to us that the whole course of 
events since the Budget was introduced, shows that 
the constituencies as a mass care nothing whatever about 
the Budget, that it is neither popular nor unpopular. The 
House cares, and the interests affected care, but the con- 
stituencies do not. The liquor trade is so powerful in 
Ireland, and especially in Dublin, that the Parnellites 
were able in safety to vote against the Radical Govern- 
ment, and we doubt if the brewers who “ deserted ” will 
greatly offend their influential constituents. But the 
people neither desired that extra sixpence, nor objected to 
it, regarding it rather as a bit of financial legerdemain, 
like some of Mr. Gladstone’s cleverest proposals, which 
everybody accepted, and about one man in a thousand 
understood. If the tax had increased prices, there 
might have been a fuss; but it falls on brewers and 
middlemen, and perhaps a little on the quality of the liquor, 
and the masses do not care. Nor, as we believe, do they 
care about the rearrangement of the Death-duties. They 
are not going to pay them, or to be exempt from them, 
and they look on unconcernedly, scarcely even reading 
the discussion. They are not displeased that the rich 
should pay, but as it will not relieve the rates, they do not 
see that it matters much to them; and as to the gratifica- 
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tion of envy, the very rich will be very rj : 
class—the small Income-tax payers—onght ray One 
but we do not know that they are. They certain 
thanked Mr. Gladstone for offering to take off the, Dever 
tax altogether, and in Hackney, which ig Deome- 
with the class, they flung Sir William Harcourt’s } ked 
tions back in his face, a thousand more of 
voting for his dismissal. We believe the plain ait 
the matter to be that the effect of Budgets on the 
vote is infinitesimal, that the “Queen’s taxes” ar not 


felt by them, and that they look on the arran 
raising revenue with a dull certainty that it will bee 
without altering their position. Even Sir Stafford North: 


cote’s enormous gift, the remission of the sugar-duties 


excited no gratitude, and secured no votes. The 
care about rates, not taxes; and we venture to say if 

Tory Ministry were to abolish rates altogether, and : 
local expenses out of taxes, that excessively danges 
proposal would be met by the “masses” with a roa, 
of applause. The old feeling about taxes ig neay 

dead. We do not like the change of sentiment 4 
the least, for we can see that it has produced, and yijj 
produce, a tendency to State extravagance, and will run 
up Budgets by another twenty-three millions—the incroagy 
of the last thirty years—and will tempt the faddists into 
wild experiments at the cost of the Treasury ; but there itis, 
and Chancellors of the Exchequer will have to reckon with 
it. Look at the facts. Sir William Harcourt produces 
a “Democratic Budget,” and the Democratic majority 
drops one-half, while the only Unionist who refuses to 
denounce the Budget does it, notoriously, because he 
thinks the proposals pretty just. Does Sir William 
Harcourt imagine that all Unionists are flying in 
the face of their constituents on a matter of taxation? 
That would be a foolish supposition, yet, if they are not, 
what becomes of his claim to popularity? He does not 
understand how completely Sir Robert Peel and Mr, 
Gladstone have released the people from the sense of 
the burden of national taxes, or how completely they have 
transferred their antipathy from the tax-collector, whom 
they never see, to the rate-collector, whom they want 
to kick. Ask any charitable organisation in the country, 
or any of the smaller dissenting ministers, where the 
popular anger against taxes comes in, and they will, to a 
man, give the same reply. We do not want to see the 
Budget resisted, but only improved in Committee; but 
the Unionists may resist it, if they please, without the 
slightest fear of any popular outcry. If the Cabinet 
really framed it only to catch votes—which is not our 
belief—they have, as the» people of Hackney have told 
them, missed their spring. 





THE WANING OF LORD ROSEBERY. 


i is impossible to say that Lord Rosebery has had 
a fair chance. In spite of the great flourish of 
trumpets with which he was received by certain sections 
of the Radical party, and the hope which his tact*in 
the chair of the London County Council had inspired 
in the Socialist group, he has begun his Premiership 
under extraordinary disadvantages, of which it would 
not be easy to exaggerate the importance. In the first 
place he had to take his Cabinet en bloc from Mr. 
Gladstone, and not only so, but to leave the guidance 
of the House of Commons,—much the most difficult 
part of an ordinary Prime Minister’s duty,—to another 
statesman, who was a disappointed as well as a very brilliant 
competitor for the place of Prime Minister. That has never 
yet been the hard lot of a new Prime Minister, so far a 
we can remember. When Lord Palmerston succeeded to 
Lord Aberdeen during the Crimean War, he was not only 
leader of the House of Commons but was completely 
master of the House of Commons. When Mr. Disraeli 
succeeded Lord Derby as Conservative Premier in 1868 he 
only accepted the formal dignity of Prime Minister which 
he had substantially held for some time back as Leader of 
the House of Commons. But Lord Rosebery had not 
only to take the Cabinet en bloc from Mr. Gladstone, 
but to leave the whole substantial power in the hands 
of his ablest rival, without the chance of removing 
appointing a single Minister. It is impossible t 
exaggerate the disadvantage of such a position as that. 





And it would be most unfair not to take it into account 
in any estimate of Lord Rosebery’s capacity for the post 
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; disadvantage as a Peer who has not had 
at @ ee and sorting of his own colleagues. In both 
eo ts his difficulties have hardly any parallel in our 

it] istory. 

Bacio, we do not think it possible to doubt that 

wr poeebery, since he became Prime Minister, has both 
in. timation even of those who blew his trumpet 
sunk in the es : k : 

+ loudly on his accession to power, and has in some 
= s deserved to sink. There can be no question as to 
difference in tone between the Daily Chronicle's 
usiasm on his first accession to power, and the rather 
Je in which the same journal excused the Man- 
ech inwhich Lord Rosebery scolded the Labour 
their want of loyalty. We should take no 
f the temporary subsidence of that rather 

excessive effervescence with which his first installation 
as Prime Minister was received, if we did not see 
signs of real vacillation and inconsiderateness on matters 
on which it behoved him to be most tenacious and most, 
clear of purpose from the very first moment of taking 
office. But we do see almost unmistakable signs both 
of vacillation and of confusion in his own deliverances. 
He began badly by saying what he found it necessary to 
explain away immediately. His Edinburgh speech was a 
very feeble and ineffectual withdrawal of his first speech 
in the House of Lords, and his first speech in the House of 
Lords was a very ill-considered variation on his address to 
the Liberal party in the morning of the same day. Lord 
Rosebery’s first duty was to make up his mind what his 
attitude towards the Irish party ought to be, and so soon 
ashe had made up his mind, to show that he would stick to 
it, and not give way an inch. He did neither. He 
evidently thought that he could manage to hold out a sort 
of flag of truce to the Liberal Unionists without 
alienating his Irish allies, and even when he found 
that that was impossible, he did not abandon the futile 
attempt to make light of the Irish question, to declare 
that the “common-sense ” of the nation would settle 
it without difficulty, when it was really the most highly 
controversial issue on which the two parties had ever been 
divided. When he spoke of the “ predominant partuer ” 
inthe Union, and declared that England must be converted 
to Irish Home-rule before Home-rule could be carried, 
he spoke his own mind, but offended Irish Home-rulers 
most bitterly. That would not have mattered so much if 
he had stuck to it and said to the Irish, ‘That is my 
deliberate view ; you may compel me to resign if you like ; 
but you will not compel me to alter it.’ But he did 
nothing of the kind. He whittled down his statement till 
it became quite colourless, and lost all meaning. And even 
after that, he kept reverting to the attempt to treat the Irish 
question as one of very secondary importance, as one that 
“common-sense” would settle without sensation, as one that 
might be adapted to a new development of the Imperial 
power, a recast of the Empire in some half-federal sense. 
No mistake could be greater. Instead of attenuating the 
difficulty of the [rish question by mixing it up with the 
federation of the Empire, he aggravated that difficulty 
tenfold. If Ireland is to be as independent as the 
self-governing Colonies, Ireland will be more than satis- 
fied; but all Mr. Gladstone’s “guarantees” will be 
scattered to the winds. If, on the contrary, all the self- 
governing Colonies are to be hampered by such conditions 
as even Mr. Gladstone wished to impose on Ireland, the 
Empire will soon be a mere wreck instead of a more im- 
posing reality than it is now. Lord Rosebery’s mind was 
hever clear on the subject, and naturally enough he vacil- 
lated, became ambiguous, appealed to common-sense with- 
out any indication of what common-sense, in his opinion, 
required, signalled vaguely to all parties, and gained none. 

Nor has that been Lord Rosebery’s only uncertain 
sound. He has been very uncertain about the House of 
lords. He has declared that while he has always hitherto 
been an advocate for a Second House of Legislature, he was 
now, for the first time, wavering on that subject, because 
he saw how very much delay the House of Commons, by 
its Standing Orders, interposes between the inception of 


the 
enthusi 
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any policy and the carrying out of that policy. Here, 
then, he has held out hopes to the party which desires to 
“end” the House of Lords, without taking any decided 
line of his own on this most grave constitutional 
His own mind seems to have drawn no distinc- 


question, 
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ies. He is at a great disadvantage as a Peer | tion between the delay of a tedious and dragging debate, 

ay Be crrer even sat in tun eves of Commons. He is | which really is of little or no political advantage when the 
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best speakers on both sides have once been fully heard, 
and the delay which secures a full reconsideration by the 
democracy at large of a great constitutional issue, after full 
debate,—a matter of the utmost possible importance. No 
confusion can be more serious than Lord Rosebery’s con- 
fusion between the irritating delay of an interminable 
Parliamentary wrangle, and the fruitful delay which puts 
to the people at large a plain question as to how debate 
has affected their minds concerning what should be done. 
Yet Lord Rosebery has spoken as if the first kind of 
delay were any sort of equivalent for the second. 

Again, Lord Rosebery has given a very uncertain sound 
on the subject of Disestablishment. As we understand 
him he has no objection at all to the Establishment of any 
form of Christianity which is really national enough to 
include both the great political parties within its range. 
He objects to the Scotch Establishment (and we suppose to 
the Welsh Establishment) not on principle, but because he 
thinks the Established clergy are not really national clergy, 
but only Tory clergy, who do not exert any common religious 
influence over all the political parties. That is a very half- 
and-half sort of sympathy with a policy which, with nine- 
tenths of its supporters, is based on the conviction that 
Establishments are dangerous bribes to the worldly passions 
of men, and potent in stifling the consciences of Christians. 
Nor has he given us any idea of the test he would apply 
in order to determine whether a Church be national or 
not; and in what sort of area, whether a province, or a 
county, or a parish, he would think it right to apply the 
test before determining on Disestablishment. Here, as 
elsewhere, Lord Rosebery has spoken ambiguously. We 
do not know what he desires, or how far he would go. 

Add to all this, that Lord Rosebery has taken on the 
whole a too frivolous tone,—in his speech at the Royal 
Academy, for instance, he was almost merely jocose, and 
hardly the Prime Minister at all,—and we think that 
there is sufficient reason for saying that Lord Rosebery, 
far from growing in public estimation, has actually fallen 
in public estimation since he became Prime Minister. 
He has had unexampled difficulties, but he has not 
confronted these difficulties with grave and mature 
resolve. He has carried his reputation as a light after- 
dinner speaker into politics, and has lost ground thereby. 
Instead of deliberately considering and clearly announcing 
his counsels to the nation, he has hesitated, trimmed, 
joked, and hinted, till even his own supporters have 
become lukewarm. The brightness of his rising was due 
chiefly to the impetuousness of his friends in the County 
Council, and the satisfaction felt at his administration 
of the Foreign Office ; but these were very inadequate 
grounds on which to found belief in him as a strong 
Prime Minister. Hitherto, at least, he has by no means 
justified that belief. And he must change greatly if he is 
ever to justify it. 





OUR WARNING AS TO INDIA. 


_. view of the present situation in India which we 
felt it a duty to publish last week, has been received 
for the most part, as we hoped it would be, as a warning 
of a possible, though not certain, danger to the Empire of 
the gravest kind. Here and there a writer has raised the 
ery of “newspaper sensation,” which in the mouth of the 
ignorant is natural and perhaps justifiable; but the ex- 
perienced who have discussed the paper have usually done 
so under some sense of responsibility. They admit that 
there is cause for watchfulness, but argue that, for one 
reason or another, no repetition of the Mutiny is to be 
feared; and though their reasons do not convince us, we 
are quite willing to admit that the weight of Anglo-Indian 
authority is in favour of the optimist view. So it was in 
1857. The more experienced an officer was, the more im- 
possible it was to convince him that his Sepoys would 
revolt, or that, if they did, they would revolt with the 
object of ending British rule. Even now it is almosta 
point of honour in India to assert that there was no 
insurrection in 1857, but only a mutiny, though the 
regiments were repeatedly, during the three years of war, 
renewed from the body of the people, though every dis- 
trict temporarily abandoned by the British—take, for 
example, Rohilkhund—set up a Government of its own, 





and though from first to last the difficulty of obtaining 
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information perplexed and impeded the Generals in com- 
mand. We confess we think little of authority in such a 
matter, even though it be that of a man like Sir Alfred 
Lyall, who not only understands Indian affairs thoroughly, 
but has a quite rare and separate acquaintance with the 
movements of the Hindoo mind. He, to our amazement, 
declares that the circulation of the chapattis was not 
intended as a warning to the Hindostanees, but was 
a mere coincidence; but even he admits that he has 
no idea of the meaning of that strange message, and 
would, we suppose, also admit that the total failure of the 
Government to obtain certainty as to its intent, revealed 
in a strong light the Indian power of keeping any secret 
which they do not choose to reveal. We have never said, 
and do not think, that the chapattis, or the marks on the 
mango-trees, or the Mahratta habit of lighting fires, are 
intended to convey any orders. They are simply trumpet- 
calls to tell the people that something will shortly happen, 
something to be kept hidden from the ruling power. 
Sir A. Lyall says such messages are often sent from a 
religious motive, and we do not doubt he is right; but 
that very fact, if our hypothesis is correct, is the fact which 
has suggested to rebels this mode of arousing popular 
attention. They know that the hint will spread like wild- 
fire, and that whole kingdoms may in this way be thrown 
into that expectant frame of mind which we saw in 1857, 
when the regiments, whose concert, if they had any, was 
most imperfect, went off like powder-barrels in a magazine. 
To those again who think they answer us by suggesting 
that the great movement, if it comes, will be a civil war of 
the two creeds, we have no reply to make. That is quite 
possible, and on the whole would be worse than any mutiny. 
There would be bloodshed in every village, and the 
Government of India would be in this dilemma, that it 
could not trust native soldiers or police, that it could not 
scatter its Europeans, and that it would be bound by 
honour, as well as by policy, to put down both factions 
with the coldest impartiality. If it favoured the Hindoos, it 
would have to meet a Mussulman insurrection, and if it 
favoured the Mussulmans, they, once triumphant, would en- 
deavour to solidify their victory by reviving the old régime. 
They are not hampered now, as they were in 1857, by rever- 
ence for a House which, like the Merovingians, and for the 
same reason, had become practically imbecile. We cannot 
conceive a position more terrible than that of the Govern- 
ment of India with a religious civil war on its hands, or 
one more certain to end in another fierce movement for 
the expulsion of the intruding race. 


There remains one argument, that used in the Telegraph, 
as is alleged on high Indian authority. This is the argu- 
ment that we have in India seventy-six thousand fine 
troops, that the native soldiers and the people know this, 
and that consequently there either will be no movement, 
or that we can put one down. To the second proposition 
we assent readily, as we assented in our previous 
article, the single condition being that the mutineers 
shall for the second time make the blunder of fight- 
ing us in pitched battles. So powerful is the Army 
in India that it will need no reinforcements, except a few 
Gatling or Maxim guns, while the distance between 
England and India round the Cape has been reduced to 
thirty days. It is to the former proposition alone that we 
demur, All the Indian powers which have successively 
fought us, down to the Sikh revolt of 1848, have known 
that they had the whole power of Great Britain to defeat, 
and have fought us none the less. Quite little Princes, quite 
little tribes, quite little armed bodies, have declared against 
us from time to time, have fought and been beaten, and 
have then shrunk back into their old quiescence. Whether 
the motive is trust in some religious idea, or a belief in 
their own prowess, or a hope that all India would rise, we 
cannot tell, but asa fact, when the decision to rebel has been 
arrived at, the Indians have not counted heads. They do not 
believe that we could have conquered them without the 
help of the Sepoys, and look, if that help is withdrawn, 
to see us gradually worn out by superior numbers. They 
do not even believe that we conquered them in the Mutiny, 
holding, and from their point of view with justice, that if 
the Sikhs had not remembered their undying feud with 
the Emperors of Delhi, we must, for the time at least, 
have been expelled. Their hope is that next time they 
will all stick together, and, delusive as the hope may be, 
it is based on the one weak spot in our rule, to which the 
writer of these words has through more than forty years 





incessantly drawn attention. The Indi sie 
only grand political structure in the pe Haein 18 the 
air. Even the British Empire, though it has a 
grown till its surface is to its stem like the head ve ani 
room to its stalk, rests on one solid basis, a nation of. mush. 
nine millions who cannot be defeated by equal ny thinly 
the field, who can move throughout the ocean path, Pers in 
the enemy who he may, and who can raise more wi? 
for a seven years’ war than all Europe put together. money 
British Empire in India rests on nothing but its The 
soldiery. We have governed for a century with an White 
tion of governing well, and in many respects we he 
succeeded. We have given the people order Prosperity, 
and justice such as we give to ourselves,—that ig dyn’ 
at once slow, expensive, and deficient .in flexibility 
have allowed an astounding degree of freedom of ; rs 
and writing; we have protected all religions, and 80 fap 
as the clash of two opposed civilisations has permitted, 
have heard and answered all complaints; but neverthelag 
we have not bound to ourselves one single race jn India, 
There is not one of which, if the movement onee be. 

dare feel absolutely secure, not one, to be perfectly plain 
which we dare entrust for one day the garrisoning g 
Calcutta, Allahabad, or Lahore. The feeble race for Which 
we have done everything, the Bengalee, to which we hayg 
given protection, wealth, education, and all means of gf. 
assertion, is the one which uses our gifts to spread hatred 
of the British throughout the land. The letter in another 
column which, though written by an Englishman, gives 
native evidence, is but one among a thousand testimonial; 
to the same fact. Do our readers really believe that one 
of the cleverest races of mankind has gone idiotic, that 
Bengalees would write as they do if they had no hope 
of being rid of us, or that the antipathy which induc 
them to risk a Sikh or a Mahratta rule is any. 
thing but deep-seated? And if the Bengalees hate 
us, what must be the feeling of the races which 
have courage, which might succeed us, and which, 
but for us, could revive the old fierce interesting. 
ness of Indian life? We have not won one, not even 
the petted soldiers who used to crowd in thousands to our 
flag. We do not say that is our fault. On the contrary, 
in the belief of this writer, the hearty winning of Asiatics 
to Europeans, even when they are Armenians or Jews, is 
an impossibility ; but it is the most dangerous of our mis. 
fortunes, the reason why any Indian scare produces on 
every experienced Anglo-Indian so deep an effect. How 
great the misfortune is we can show by a single 
illustration. Suppose we were perfectly sure of the 
Sikhs, or, for that illustration is trite, of the popu 
lation of the half-forgotten Province of Behar, so sur 
that the population would grant us a conscription like 
that of France. Every Indian difficulty would at once 
be at an end. Rebellion against an Army of four hu. 
dred thousand men as brave as ourselves would be 
impossible, while, with half the costly English soldies 
sent away, the Indian Treasury would begin to overflow 
or pay off the Debt. There is no hope of such a result, 
though it has been an ideal for a hundred years, and 
because there is none, the Indian Empire is never safe, 
may some day disappear out of Asia as rapidly as it rose. 
The present danger, as we believe it to be, or “ scare,’ as 
opponents quite as competent as ourselves are inclined to 
suppose it, may pass away and be forgotten; but someday, 
we may rely on it, the word will go round again through 
out India, and the “Empire” be again restricted to the 
range of its artillery. No precaution we can take, no line 
of action we can follow, will make the smallest difference, 
for the conflict is between two radically different civilisi- 
tions, and Asia will wait to haul down our flag as she 
waited to haul down the eagles of Rome. All we ca do 
is to go forward, be just to all and true to our ow 
civilisation, and be ready when the hour shall strike to 
die fighting sword in hand. The 10th of May is passed 
in safety, but the fatal Ides will, nevertheless, arrive. 





THE REGISTRATION BILL. 


7s prospects of the Registration Bill grow daily less 

and less hopeful. We hardly remember a stronger 
instance of the uses of debate. The Bill has been literally 
riddled by the discussion, and even the thick-and-thia 
supporters of the Government are beginning to wonder 
whether it is worth while to take the shattered hull into 
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it not be better, they are saying, to let the 
aoa _ooggiat then try to oe the country that 
tb loss of a fine legislative craft was due to the unfair 
sition of the Unionists? The truth is, the Bill is one 

bie no one likes except the professional election agents. 
: ordinary Gladstonian Member liked the Bill of last 
» pecause it threw the main work of registration on a 
oie officer, and so relieved the Member from an immense 

of worry and responsibility. In many cases, under 
Bill of last year, the Member would have been safe in 
leaving the Register to the automatic action of the law, 
ntent to know that the bogus claims of the opposite side 
por be checked by the Registration officer, and that his 
en friends would in almost every instance be put on 
without his intervention. Members saw, in fact, a chance 
of saving @ hundred a year or so on registration, and 
gould have been able to confine their expenditure to much 
narrower limits than under the existing system. The new 
Bill has dashed to the ground all such hopes of retrench- 
ment in electioneering expenses. Under it, not only 
will there be no reduction of expenses, but an actual 
and very tangible increase of outgoings. In many 
cases, indeed, the outlay will have to be twice as great 
as formerly. This makes a double discontent. The 
individual Member knows that he personally will have to 
find at least another £100 a year to be spent on registra- 
tion, and he naturally dislikes the prospect. In addition, 
there is a large section of Radical opinion which views 
with dislike any increase in the expenditure ne o 
in and keep a seat. ‘‘ How can we,” they ask, “‘ be 
sire to = een a Bill which will make nabs diffi- 
cult than ever for poor men to enter Parliament?” If 
the difficulties of the Bill stopped here, they would be 
great enough. But they do not. There is another 
obstacle, which is latent just now, but which will be 
patent enough in Committee. The interests of the Glad- 
stonian county Members, and of the town Radicals, are 
fondamentally opposed in regard to the lodger question. 
The Gladstonian county Members believe that the lodger 
vote in rural districts is always given against them, and 
they are therefore bitterly opposed to any extension of the 
lodger franchise. The urban Gladstonian, on the other 
hand—partly on abstract principles and partly because he 
believes it will tell in his favour—is anxious to have it 
made easier for lodgers to get on the Register, and approves 
of extending the lodger franchise. The intense hostility 
of the Home-rule county Members to the lodger franchise 
was shown last year. The Government proposed to extend 
the lodger franchise. They were, however, met with the 
strongest possible protests from their county supporters. 
Ultimately they were forced to say they would reconsider 
the matter. They did reconsider it, and this year the 
Government Bill avoided the lodger difficulty, Mr. Morley 
discovering that to touch it would cut too deeply into the 
franchise. Had he said, cut too deeply into the Government 
majority, he would have been nearer the mark. It must not 
be supposed, however, that the Government have got out 
of their difficulties by listening to the county Members. 
When amendments are proposed in Committee on the 
lodger question, they will find it, unless we are much 
mistaken, very difficult to keep their town Members from 
breaking away. If the Opposition propose to extend the 
lodger franchise, conscientious Radicals will find it very 
dificult to vote down the proposal. They are pledged to 
support all enfranchisement, and they will hardly care to 
give their votes against this enfranchising proposal. If, 
then, the Opposition play their cards properly—and with 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain to lead, and Sir Henry 
James, an electoral expert of the highest capacity, to 
advise them, they can hardly do otherwise—the Govern- 
ment may be placed in a very awkward dilemma. That 
is, they may be forced to choose between throwing over 
the county Members or being beaten on a division. 
If they are beaten, the Bill is of course lost at once, 
aud the Ministry with it. If they throw over their 
‘county Members, it is as likely as not that the mal- 
contents from the shires will find some excuse for 
_—— the Bill later on. At any rate, they will not 
‘ly Jom 1n an agitation against the Lords for altering 

4 Bill which they themselves dislike. All these reasons 
make the Bill anything but a popular one inside the Glad- 
stonian party. The Bill is felt to involve not only a fine 
rs Members’ pockets, and to be drawn in the interests of 
¢ plutocracy, but to be an apple of discord cast into the 


Home-rule camp. Under these circumstances, no wonder 
that the Bill is being dismissed at best with what Dr. 
Johnson called “frigid equanimity”! No one is going 
to be enthusiastic about spending £100 more on election 
agents, and being accused in addition of wanting to 
gerrymander the electoral constitution. 

Yet another cause of the depression which is settling 
down on the Gladstonian party in regard to the Registra- 
tion Bill requires to be mentioned. Unquestiorably, the 
reiteration of a question which we have pressed from the 
first has made the Gladstonian party feel that they have 
been beaten in argument,—a thing not often accomplished 
in party warfare, but when accomplished exceedingly effec- 
tive: “ Why do you potter with the petty anomalies of 
qualification, and leave the great and pressing anomaly of 
the over-representation of Ireland unredressed?” That is 
a question to which the Gladstonian leaders have vouchsafed 
no satisfactory reply. They have practically passed it by 
in dogged silence. But the rank and file feel this, and feel 
it keenly. If the leaders cannot think out some plausible 
way of meeting the Unionist demand, how are they to 
answer their opponents in the country ? It is not, and it 
cannot be, a good thing for the Gladstonian party pro- 
spects to have the Unionists in every constituency in Great 
Britain dinning into the ears of the electors the fact that 
an Irishman’s vote is, as a rule, worth double a Lon- 
doner’s. Every Unionist will be able to take up the point 
made by Mr. Chamberlain in his speech on Friday last,— 
a point which has also been made in these columns. Mr. 
Chamberlain began by challenging the Government to go 
in for w general scheme of redistribution, and then went 
on :—“Tf they would not do that, there was at least one thing 
which they might do. They might proceed by the process of 
selection. There is no doubt as to where natural selection 
would lead you, but in this case you know where there 
is a gross and a glaring grievance, and you know how to 
remedy it, because you have done it already.” The 
Government, he pointed out, had got all the materials to 
their hand. All they had to do was to insert a provision 
in the Bill that twenty-three Members shall be taken from 
Ireland. Then, although they would not have given com- 
plete redistribution such as every one would desire to see, 
at all events they would have removed one of the most 
pressing and most crying grievances. ‘“ Why will you not 
do it?” said Mr. Chamberlain. “It is hardly neces- 
sary to answer the question. Because you would commit 
suicide. Because these inequalities are the very founda- 
tion of the Government ; because the Government subsists 
upon them ; and because it would not exist one single day 
if these grievances were redressed. Of course, the 
Government will not do that.” The Government were 
absolutely unable to meet this line of argument. But 
if it could not be met in the House of Commons by the 
expert debaters of the party, how is it going to be met in 
the constituencies by the ordinary Home-rule Member ? 
Put as bold a face on the situation as they can, 
the Gladstonians feel that by altering the franchise 
without reducing the acknowledged over-representation 
of Ireland, they are laying themselves open to an attack 
which they cannot parry. Hence the sense of discom- 
fiture and depression which they feel, and the whispers 
that the Bill is already dead. Put plainly, the Bill is a 
clumsy attempt at gerrymandering inspired by a group 
of election agents. The Government have, we believe, 
been too knowing, and they will meet with the usual 
reward of over-cleverness. Nothing is more dangerous in 
English politics than being too sharp. It has again and 
again meant ruin for political parties. Lord Beaconsfield 
never succeeded in politics till he learnt to keep his 
exceptional astuteness well under control, or to blow it off 
in the shape of epigrams. Lord Rosebery should take 
this lesson to heart. 





THE NEW ZEALAND LOAN COMPANY AND 
MR. JUSTICE VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 


HE statement with regard to the affairs of the New 

Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency Company 
(Limited), which Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams read 
on Monday, is said to have been the longest yet made 
in the present Law-courts. We wish that its length 
were the only remarkable thing about it. Unfortun- 
ately, this is not the case. The statement is not on'y 








long, but in the highest degree condemnatory. It must be 
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borne in mind of course that it is a statement, not a judg- 
ment. But it is a statement founded upon the evidence 
of the persons mainly concerned, of persons, that is, who 
had full knowledge of the affairs of the Company, and 
who, to say the least, showed no undue haste in coming 
forward as witnesses. The proceedings—at this stage— 
were not criminal, and should they hereafter take 
this form, the defence may place the action of the 
directors in a different light. But we do not see that 
Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams’s statement can, on the 
very lowest estimate, be treated as anything less than a 
most careful and luminous exposition of the primd facie 
case against them,—a case largely founded on their own 
admissions, and upon every point of which they have 
had ample opportunity of being heard. The Judge has 
guarded against any possibility of misconception by 
giving at the end of his observations, what to him, after 
studying the Official Receiver’s Report and hearing all 
the witnesses, “the facts seem to be.” Looked at in this 
way, what does the statement come to? 

The first matter that has been inquired into is the 
alleged issue of misleading forms of application for 
debentures. In 1879 the directors seem to have felt 
some doubt upon this point, and to satisfy themselves 
they took counsel’s opinion. The case submitted set out 
the form of application, in which it was stated that the 
debentures were “amply secured upon the unpaid capital 
of the Company, and the freehold and other securities 
upon which the paid-up capital and the money received 
upon the debentures has been advanced,” and also the 
debentures themselves, which, in the opinion of the 
directors, did not “ profess to give any charge upon the 
property or assets of the Company,” but left the lenders 
“merely in the position of ordinary unsecured creditors.” 
Nothing could have been more accurate than the 
directors’ own description of the effect of the discrepancy 
between these two documents. Some of the debenture- 
holders, they told counsel, are “illiterate persons, unac- 
quainted with business, and it would probably not be 
difficult for them to maintain that they had not perused, 
or understood, the nature of the document given to them. 
eee ty It seems tolerably clear that the statement as 
to security in the printed form of application for deben- 
tures is not correct.” This, we say, was the view of the 
directors when the case was submitted to counsel; and 
certainly it seems to have been more correct than the 
“repeated assertion” in their evidence that “they had 
no notion that any one supposed that he obtained a 
specific security by reason of the debentures which were 
issued.” They may have come to think this afterwards, 
but they did not think it in1879. The opinion of counsel 
entirely justified their doubts. It was to the effect that 
the directors were not justified in “soliciting or taking 
money on the footing of the printed form of application,” 
and then giving the lenders of the money debentures in 
a form “which do not create in themselves any charge 
upon any part of the assets of the Company.” The 
directors recognised the force of this opinion, and con- 
sulted their solicitors as to the changes in the applica- 
tion-form which would be required to give effect to it. 
Unfortunately, however, their second effort after accuracy 
was no more successful than their first. They “continued 
to issue application-forms of debentures in terms differing 
only to a small degree from those which they had 
been advised were misleading.” There is a conflict of 
evidence as to who was responsible for this new form, but 
any one who compared it with the old form might have 
seen for himself that the difference between ‘secured upon 
eg he the freehold and other securities,’ and ‘“ secured 
naan a by the investment and general assets” is in- 
finitesimal. Moreover, the responsibility for the new form 
is a matter of no importance, for in 1888 the Company 
issued a fresh prospectus, in which it was once more 
stated that the debentures of the Company are secured 
on the capital investments and general assets. ‘“ The 
wording of the application-form for the issue of 1883,” 
says Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams, “appears to have 
been very carefully considered by the Board, no less 
than five successive drafts being submitted to it.” In 
1892 the question came again before the directors. They 
then issued some further debenture stock—the “ Schrider 
issue ”—which was specifically secured by the trust deed, 
and invited the holders of the earlier debentures to take 
this new stock in substitution for them. In itself this might 


be taken as proof of a desire on the part of the a; 

to improve the position of their existing deben: 
holders. But this is hardly consistent with the fact - 
though numerous letters were received by the that, 
the Company showing that the writers were undo re 
impression that the earlier debentures were g ‘i, i 
secured, the writers were never told of thei 

position. or Sneemeed 

The second matter is how far the directors took thes! 
holders into their confidence with respect to the affairs of the 
Company. They themselves, it seems, were in Possess; 
of full and precise information on this head in the re z 
of Mr. Larkworthy, which, after much discussion x 
deliberately determined not to disclose. Nor was the 
withholding of information their only error. The annual 
balance-sheet and profit and loss accounts were direct} 
misleading. Large sums appeared as reserve, which 
ought to have been written off. The assets of one 
enormous investment “ appeared under no headin 
under which it was likely to be recognised ;” the object 
of another entry ‘‘was to conceal from the shareholders 
and the public the enormous cost by way of discount 
to Messrs. Schroder, at which the issue had been placed.” 
and in 1892, if the proper deductions had been made from 
the alleged net profit for the year, the whole sum— 
£69,000—would have disappeared, and the dividend for 
that year would have been seen to be, as it was, paid out 
of capital. These items were carried to profit in spite of the 
remonstrance of the auditors. The directors indeed say that 
the auditors’ objections were not brought to their notice: 
but as the servants of the Company had nothing to gain 
by keeping them back, “the fact of such suppression 
throws a strong light on the estimate formed in the offices 
of the Company of the standard of commercial momlity 
of the directors.” 

The last matter with which the Judge dealt was the 
transaction between the New Zealand Loan Compan 
and the Waikato Land Company, as to which “the 
evidence seems to show irresistibly ...... that it was 
calculated to bestow immediate and direct benefits upon 
the existing shareholders in the Waikato Land Company 
who so many of them were directors of the Loan Company 
in exchange for a speculative benefit of a most limited 
character hoped to be gained by the Loan Company.” 

There would be nothing to call for special notice in all 
this but for the composition of the direction of the Com. 
pany. All the presumptions created by Mr. Justice Vaughan 
Williams’s statement may of course be upset, and we 
sincerely hope that the further proceedings, which can 
alone enable the directors to clear themselves of the 
suspicion under which they now lie, will at once bk 
instituted. But we say deliberately that until thes 
presumptions are upset, the directors of the New Zealand 
Loan and Mercantile Agency Company have no busi- 
ness in official life. If the charges implied in the Judge's 
statement had been proved, this would be obvious to 
every one, and it ought, we think, to be equally obvious 
that when once such charges have been seriously 
made, they ought to entail voluntary withdrawal from 
official life until the accused persons have cleared them- 
selves. If Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams’s reading 
of the facts is the true reading, the directors of the 
New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency Com- 
pany have misled their debenture-holders, and withheld 
information from their shareholders. They may hare 
done this with the most kindly intentions, and i 
the belief that if either debenture-holders or share 
holders had known the full truth, they would hare 
been thrown into a quite needless but most damaging 
panic. About that we know nothing. The directors 
can only desire to prove it to the satisfaction of 4 
competent tribunal. But so long as they lie under 
grave charges of this kind—charges which, if they b 
not yet proven, are equally not yet disproven—no pa 
of the conduct of public affairs ought to be in thei 
hands. This is true of all the directors who hold official 
positions, and we are compelled to add that it is true™ 
a very special sense when the official position is one whi¢ 
imposes upon its holder the duty of determining whether 
further proceedings should be taken. Mr. Mundella is a 
once a director of the Company and President of the 
Board of Trade. So long as the statement of Mr. Justice 








Vaughan Williams remains unrefuted, these are hopelessly 
incompatible positions. 
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THE SECULARISATION OF THE PULPIT. 


R. BARRETT, the new president of the Congre- 
D gational Union, did a public service on Tuesday 
morning, by his eloquent address on the great danger in- 
through that too common and too complete seculari- 
n of the pulpit which is now becoming the fashion in 

almost all the pulpits of the more popular and more demo- 

cratic denominations. He held that the prominence now 

‘ven in the pulpit to social and economic questions, to 

the discussions on the best means of ensuring to the over- 

worked and underpaid labourer, that minimum living-wage 
and minimum share of leisure which is essential to him if 
he is to become a reflecting and earnest religious man at 
all, was a source of danger to the religious life. But 
some of those who listened to his warning seem to have 
understood it very inadequately. For example, the Daily 

Chronicle of Wednesday replies that the Hebrew prophets 

were not of this mind, that their utterances “ were full of 

the higher politics from beginning to end. In fact, 

the prophets were (as John Stuart Mill, following M. 

Salvador, declared), the permanent democratic Opposition 

of ancient Israel, doing perpetual battle with the 

decorous conservatism of priest and scribe.” That, 
no doubt, is true, but the drift of Dr. Barrett’s 
remarks is not touched by it. It was not the “higher 
politics” of prophetic enthusiasm that Dr. Barrett depre- 
cated, but the lower politics of political or economic dis- 
quisition,—the diversion of the attention from the spiritual 
and moral questions at the basis of all true life, to that 
elaborate and generally highly disputable determination of 
the best means of social and political reform, which turns 
the minds of men from contemplating the righteousness 
of God into assaults on the impracticability and wayward- 
ness of men. Nothing would be more absurd than to 
maintain that the Hebrew prophets “ secularised ” the 
pulpit. No doubt Micah prophesies against those who 
“covet fields and take them by violence, and houses and 
take them away,” and who are described as the oppressors 
of the people. But on what does he found his denuncia- 
tions? On the very character of God. “Is the spirit of 
the Lord straitened, are these his doings? Do not my 
words do good to him that walketh uprightly ?” Is that 
a secularisation of the pulpit? Does Micah turn his dis- 
course into an argument for the nationalisation of the 
land, or for the appropriation by the State of the “ un- 
earned increment”’ in the value of property? Does his 
exhortation “to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God,” branch out into demonstrations of 
the iniquity of private property and the intolerable evil of 
millionaires however generous, charitable, and eager for 
the triumph of justice ? When Amos denounces the cove- 
tousness and luxury of his fellow-countrymen, does he 
wander off into discussions which would be fitter for argu- 
ment in a Committee of the House of Commons or a County 
Council, and forget altogether that God is the author of 
the Commandments, and that he rules the people through 
the law which he has written upon their hearts, and the 
moral order which was established in the Heavens before 
it was manifested to man ? What is the background of all 
his denunciations of human evil? “ For, lo, he that formeth 
the mountains and createth the wind, and declareth unto 
man what is his thought, that maketh the morning dark- 
ness and treadeth upon the high places of the earth, the 
Lord, the God of Hosts is his name.” The last place in 
the world to go for arguments in favour of“ the Secularisa- 
od 7 the —, is the record of the prophetic writings 
€ Jewish people. 

No one who cares, as Dr. Barrett cares, for the vivifying 
of the hearts and consciences and wills of the people, 
Wishes to banish the denunciation of unrighteousness from 
the pulpit ; and indeed his address expressly exhorts those 
who occupy the pulpit to prefer delivering “ the soul from 
Sin, even to the charitable work of delivering the body from 
suffering, which is also part of the duty of every religious 
man, and a duty rooted in his love of God. But the 
evil against which Dr. Barrett protests is not the too 
gteat interest of preachers in the deeper principles of 
Political righteousness, but the diversion of people’s 
thoughts from those subjects which unite them in a common 
reverence, to those subjects which divide them in judg- 
ment. It is the greatest possible political evil, instead of 
a political good, that equally good men of different 
Political parties should be prevented from meeting on the 
Common ground of worship by the partisanship of the 


gatio 





religious teacher for special political views. Now and 
again, no doubt, when such questions as the abolition of 
slavery, or the immoralities of trade, or the covetousness 
of an aggressive war, are at issue, it will be the duty of a 
true religious teacher to apply the religious lessons 
of revelation to the moral issues before the people 
whom he addresses. But nothing can affect political 
morality more injuriously than the habit of making 
the pulpit the scene for political controversy on all 
these numerous subjects on which men eyually 

and earnest and generous at heart are honestly divided. 
No sincere Unionist doubts that there are plenty of 
equally good men (though he does not think them equally 
wise) who are enthusiastic Home-rulers. No sincere Home- 
ruler doubts that there are plenty of equally good men 
(though he too does not think them equally wise) who are 
conscientious Unionists; and nothing but mischief, and 
serious mischief, can come of any use of the pulpit which 
prevents politicians of both kinds from meeting together 
on the neutral ground of a common faith, and there 
learning to appreciate and, perhaps, to reverence oppo- 
nents from whom in political creed they differ widely. 
Everything which tends to political rancour tends also to 
political fanaticism, and there is no surer road to political 
error and disaster than by political fanaticism. The very 
best security for the sort of political discussion that is 
really fruitful is mutual respect between men of opposite 
parties. But the whole tendency of the modern habit of 
secularising the pulpit is to prevent the existence of 
mutual respect between men of opposite parties. It is not 
human nature that feuds between the supporters of (say) a 
vehemently socialistic minister or clergyman and those who 
dislike and discourage the preaching of such a minister or 
clergyman, should not aggravate differences which ought to 
be as much attenuated as is consistent with the honest 
upholding of sincere opinions. The secularisation of the 
pulpit does the utmost damage to that mutual goodwill 
which is not only at the root of all useful political con- 
troversy, but of all sincere religious brotherhood. 

But besides this, Dr. Barrett was certainly justified in 
saying that the secularisation of the pulpit diverts the 
attention of Christians from the deepest of all grounds 
of pure moral and social convictions,—the groundof divine 
example. Men who give their time to the exposition of 
semi-political or wholly political doctrines, cannot possibly 
dwell adequately on the ultimate foundation of the prin- 
ciple of sacrifice in the self-sacrifice of a divine Being. Yet 
without fixing mind and heart on that, it is, as Dr. Barrett 
says, quite certain that men would first lose their delight in 
contemplating the divine love, and then, as a consequence, 
that it would not be long “ before they lost the human love, 
as well.” It is also true that the engrossing, though far 
from elevating, habit of political controversy has avery great 
tendency to substitute mere “opinions” on all subjects 
for those much deeper “ convictions” which are at the 
root of all sound opinions. If we learn to know God, we 
cannot help distinguishing between those convictions 
which are directly derived from his character and laws, 
and those mere opinions which are built up on more or 
less dubious interpretations of more or less complex 
human experiences. Wherever you find a mam whose 
politics are more eager and enthusiastic than his religion, 
depend upon it that you find a man who has nothing that 
can be called true convictions, but only at best vehement 
and generally angry and contentious views. And this is 
the type of mind to the fostering of which the secularisa 
tion of the pulpit powerfully and manifestly tends. Dr 
Barrett, we believe, performed a great service not only to 
religion, but to politics, when he protested against this 
growing tendency to merge religion in politics. After all, 
the character which is most deeply identified with the 
amelioration of the lot of the poor is the religious 
character, not the political. It was Christ, who never 
gave us a single discussion of secular politics, whose 
Gospel was first preached to the poor, and the only con- 
sequence of substituting political for Christian doctrine 
will be that one party in the State will advocate the cause 
of the poor in a contentious and irritating tone, while the 
other party in resisting these exaggerated tenets will often 
be drawn into equally mischievous exaggerations on the 
other side. Even now it is religious conviction which 


brings about a great deal more of beneficent equalisation 
in the different human lots, than any sort of political 





partisanship. 
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THE GIFT OF CONVERSATION. 


ANON AINGER’S lecture on the art of conversation, 
delivered at Toynbee Hall on Saturday, is a little dis- 
appointing, at least in the probably imperfect Times’ report. 
Himself a past master in the art, and with unusual knowledge 
of all who have preceded him, we expected from the Canon, 
perhaps foolishly, something a little more striking. He was, 
we imagine, a little fettered by his audience, for though all 
the thoughts are true and brightly expressed, rather a large 
proportion of them have already been honoured by the 
world’s approval. That for conversation to be pleasant dis- 
cussion should not degenerate into argument; that fighting 
for victory generates neither sweetness nor light; that an 
overplus of wit spoils talk; that false cynicism taken up 
as a fashion wrecks intercourse; and that the highest 
art of conversation springs rather from the heart than 
the head,—these things may now, we think, be classed 
amidst accepted truths. We had hoped, as we sat down 
to read the lecture, for something a little newer, and especially 
for some explanation, if any can be given, of that power of 
interesting conversation which is given to some men and many 
women, and which seems to be in a measure independent alike 
of the intellect and the heart. The Canon in his lecture hardly 
recognises this side of his subject at all, speaking always 
of the power as one which, certain conditions being granted, 
may be exercised by any one. Is it not rather more in the 
nature of a gift than, if we understand him, he would be quite 
disposed to allow? It is not given often to the stupid, we 
should say never, but for a single case within our experience, 
but it is undoubtedly given to persons with little power of 
thought, and little of that kindness of heart or wish to give 
pleasure which Canon Ainger, accurately in the main, makes 
its principal sources. Noamount of knowledge will impart it; 
indeed, many men of learning are the dullest of talkers, and 
no quickness of apprehension will by itself confer it, else 
were all intelligent women good talkers; it is a gift like 
another, like the felicity of expression often found in the 
shallow, or the charm which brings to some natures not 
invariably kindly or good, such general regard. It belongs to 
utter cynics like Chesterfield and Talleyrand, and to men in 
whom a kind of radiance of benevolence accentuates, though 
it does not produce, the charm of their talk. It is culturable, 
no doubt, like every other faculty, even the poetic; but though 
it can be developed, it cannot be produced by culture, which 
often leaves men who have tried to make themselves talkers, 
and who both recognise and obey all Canon Ainger’s rules, 
slightly tiresome. To good conversation something of spon- 
taneity is essential, and that is a quality which nothing can 
convey, and which is destroyed the moment those who 
converse are thinking about either the merit or demerit 
of the conversation. Just and wise as Canon Ainger’s 
lecture was, we had much rather hear the conversa- 
tion of any four of his audience after they had for- 
gotten his words, than while his counsel as to what 
to avoid and seek, was fresh in their memories. Conversa- 
tion, to be at its best, should bubble up like laughter. If any 
one doubts this view, he must have forgotten his own school- 
days, and the charm of the few boys who could talk, and who 
were seldom heads of the school; or have never listened 
unobserved to the talk of children, among a group of whom 
almost always one or two can from the first converse, their 
elders do not know why. The rest can only narrate or argue. 
There is an art of conversation, no doubt, as there is an art 
of painting and an art of music; but the power to be a con- 
verser—strange that we should have no word more narrowly 
defined than “ talker ”—belongs, as a separate thing, not only 
to individuals, but to races, our own being singularly deficient. 
Cultivated Englishmen converse, but the body of the people can 
only narrate, and that not very well; while almost all Irishmen 
can keep up what, whether the thought in it be wise or foolish, 
is genuine conversation,—that is, a quick interchange of ideas 
in a comprehensible and, to the speakers and hearers, pleasant 
form. The talk of an English inn parlour is almost always a 
monologue by some one person, with remarks thereon of 
assent or dissent by the remainder, and that is not con- 
verration. In fact, while all that Canon Ainger said is as 
true as it is happily expressed, there goes to good conver- 
sation something else of which he said nothing, the presence 
of those who can converse, which is not as yet among 





Englishmen a majority. The latter need stimulng of %0 
kind before they can converse, and even then aide 
into narration, anecdotage, or the enjoyment—certainiy 9 
many Englishmen it is an enjoyment—of listening without 
response. 


Whether the English will, as a body, improve in this 
is still doubtful. On the one hand, the utility of conversi:. 
decreases, and so do the opportunities for it, Fifty 
ago men were greatly dependent on conversation for ; 
mation, and frequented each others’ society for that 
to hear what was going on, to gather opinions, and even to 
receive what was really counsel and criticism. Nowadays 
that work is done by the newspapers, with the regult that 
everybody knows the same things at the same time, and tht 
there is a sameness, at least of superficial opinion, which 
makes talk rather dull. You hear, of course, new thoughts 
now and then, and discussion sometimes clarifies opiniong: 
but the old “Athenian” eagerness for conversation has 
departed, like the habit of sitting in taverns to enjoy it, 
More is, in fact, to be obtained from the new habit of 
reading many papers, and striking a balance among their 
ideas,—a habit which, we fancy, though it may be on 
fancy, renders men less receptive with their ears, They 
like to see what is said rather than to hear it, imagining o 
feeling that thus they can think more clearly for themselyes, 
The utility of talk is declining just when the opportunities 
for it grow less. There are the clubs to be sure, and the habit 
of talk is still strong among club groups, but general ogi 
has grown too large for conversation except of the yery 
thinnest kind. Men immersed in the business of life meet 
more seldom, and grow more and more inclined to think that 
time expended in what they describe as “chat,” is time thrown 
away. There is no inclination that we know of to depreciate 
conversation as an enjoyment, and indeed, in the country its 
value in that sense is constantly acknowledged, but it is only 
an enjoyment, for which men in the general extinction of 
leisure have less time and inclination. Less sacrifice in factis 
made to obtain it, and its excellence should therefore gradually 
decline. This is said to have occurred in France ina vey 
marked degree, and we suspect it is occurring in England, at 
least there seems to be less attractive matter in reported con. 
versations. On the other hand, the number of the intelligent 
grows greater, the young have been set much more free to talk 
if they can—a privilege of which young women at all events 
avail themselves—and with the rapid and probably final decay 
of drinking among the cultivated, after-dinner talk should be 
indefinitely better. It has become in the judgment of all 
the old far more varied and thoughtful than it was. The pro. 
babilities therefore would seem to be about equal, and the 
result will probably depend upon some almost accidental change 
in manners and ways, like that which has undoubtedly increased 
the number of women who can talk well. They have learned 
the habit at 5 o’clock teas, which throw them together with 
nothing else to do. Leisure, in fact, is needful to the cal- 
tivation of conversation as an art; and should leisure come 
to educated men they may again become habitual talkersin 
the sense of men eager for conversation. The body of the 
people are going to have this leisure, and their superiors may 
obtain it too before all is done. The cultivated of the Conti- 
nent get their business done in much fewer hours than our 
people do, and if work is ever more distributed, the easy ways 
of the beginning of the century, when nobody did anything 
after 4 o’clock, may recur once more. With shorter hours, the 
habit of meeting more frequently may revive, and with it 
undoubtedly would revive that conscious taste for conver- 
sation which, more rapidly than anything else, would 
make of it an art. It should then reach a high level, 
for of one thing we may be almost certain, that whatever 
the cause, better health, or variety of interests, or the new 
doubt whether anything is of importance, the tempers of the 
cultivated are decidedly improving. And if we study Canon 
Ainger’s lecture carefully, we shall find much of his counsel 
resolve itself into this, that to make conversation bright, you 
must conduct it in a good-tempered way. The grand rule, 
“ Never let conversation degenerate into debate,” comes, after 
all, to that, though even that may require one qualification. 
The most instructive of all conversation is the conversation 
of two, and that may become debate without any of the ill 
consequences which Canon Ainger, who has avoided discussilg 
this variety in his lecture, so skilfully pointed out. 
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—— 
TITLES. 


HERE was @ good deal of ostentatious contempt for 
T titles in that amusing little conversation of yesterday 
between the Baronet who leads the teetotallers and the 
Knight who leads the House of Commons, which intervened 
a sort of playful interlude between the hard-hitting of the 
aubete on the Registration Bill at the end of the morning 
itting, and the dreary little disquisition on Bimetallism, in the 
midst of which the House was counted out. But Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson's elaborate scorn for his own Baronetcy as a title in 
yirtue of which he had fallen between the two stools of 
the Peerage he had not attained and the distinction on 
the strength of which he had “ceased to be a gentleman,” 
and Sir William Harcourt’s confidence that if Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson had to give a reason for the “merely transient 
honours” of his own official Knighthood and official 
Privy Gouncillorship, he would “extol him far beyond his 
merits,” were a good deal overdone. Neither the one nor the 
other would probably quite like to sink into the “ dim, common 
populations ” of untitled men, though they do make so merry 
at the expense of the decorations which they affect not to value, 
and yet feel so admirably appropriate, as it were, to the func- 
tions they are accustomed to discharge. Could Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson banter both himself and other men so freely as he does, 
if he were not conscious of being raised a little above the 
common herd, and therefore not liable to be thought as 
insignificant as he is disposed to make himself? As for 
the Leader of the House, no man knows his own dis- 
tinction better, or is less inclined to identify the heir of the 
Plantagenets with the common politicians whom it is his duty 
to guide. Whatever cheap moralities may be uttered about 
the rank being “ but the guinea stamp,” and the men being 
the gold “for a’ that,” there are very few people who have the 
guinea stamp, who do not manage to feel that there is some- 
thing singularly natural about their possession of that stamp, 
and who would not regard themselves as stripped of their 
natural costume if they were suddenly to wake up without their 
titles. Sir Wilfrid Lawson would certainly not poke haif the 
fun at unreal distinctions that he does, if he did not feel his own 
distinction rather real after all, and Sir William Harcourt’s 
assumption of surprise as to how “in the name of for- 
tune” he became a Knight and a Privy Councillor, would 
never be displayed with so much emphasis and effect as 
it is, if he did not feel quite easy that his hearers do 
not wonder at all about the matter. The truth, no doubt, 
is that a title has the singular effect of rendering the 
men who bear it quite confident that they could do very 
well without it, But that is just because it lubricates their 
passage through life so effectually that they can hardly 
conceive how much less easy they might find it, if they were 
not thus insensibly raised above their fellows. Men with a 
title make light of their title, just because the title has 
secured them a respect,—and a self-respect,—which renders 
their movements easy and free,—so easy and free that they 
cannot well imagine themselves under the various constraints 
and obstructions of ordinary men. The title has become part 
and parcel of their social being. 


Lord Melbourne used to say,—as Sir William Harcourt 
reminded the House,—that there was only one Order in the 
world worth having, and that was the Garter, because there was 
n0 merit attached to it at all, and that was what made it the 
first Order in Europe. And therein Lord Melbourne showed his 
usual shrewdness. The distinction men love best is the distinc- 
tion which, instead of making a man distinguished, merely 
singles him out as already being so distinguished that no 
reason needs to be given for distinguishing him further. The 
Garter practically says, ‘Here is the man whom every one 
will agree, to think distinguished. The Garter receives dis- 
tinction from him, rather than gives distinction to him.’ 
And that is precisely the kind of testimony which men 
covet most. What they desire to think of themselves, is that 
they do not need that any external reason should be assigned 
for the honour in which they are held; that that honour is 
indeed, inevitable, and is a natural consequence of their being 
What they are. “Merit” is something earned by effort and 
labour. But what people love most is distinction which is quite 
independent of effort and labour, which is embedded in their 
nature like genius or manner or breeding. To be well bred, 


18 not at a man’s own command. But for that very reason, 





it is many times as valuable to most men as any quality 
which can be acquired. What a man earns, he is very apt to 
depreciate. What he receives from Nature, he is excessively 
proud of, sometimes even though it be very closely inter- 
twined with original sin. There are probably hundreds of 
persons who are prouder of their hauteur or their fastidious- 
ness or their gallantry or their fascinations, than they are of 
their acquired skill or knowledge. The skilful physician will 
plume himself most on his social powers; the skilful politician 
on his theological views; the skilful lawyer on his rank as a 
sportsman or a literary man. The qualities which are most 
evidently the consequences of a man’s own efforts, are very apt 
to be those which he least values, while he is exceedingly 
jealous of his reputation for those which he regards as 
the most ingrained. If children, as Lord Palmerston thought, 
had been all “ born good,” they would not have been so proud 
as they often are of being naughty, and so indignant at being 
thought good. It is frequently the single or double dose of ori- 
ginal sin on which men pique themselves the most. A woman 
would often exchange half her best capacities for a little liveli- 
ness as a flirt, ora man for the real or fancied power of being a 
“Jady-killer.” That which each supposes to be most deeply 
identified with his own personality, is very apt to be what he 
values most in his own character and position. That, we take 
it, is why Orders of merit are prized so much less than Orders 
which are never conferred except as distinguishing afresh uni- 
versally recognised distinctions. 

Yet, after all, there is something in Sir William Harcourt’s 
paradox that the injustice of conferring titles of honour 
which are not deserved is more or less compensated by the in- 
justice of not conferring titles of honour which are deserved. 
The illustration taken from Lord Erskine’s plea that if, as 
advocate, he had lost many causes which he ought to have won, 
he had also won many causes which he ought to havg/lost, and 
that ‘‘ on the average,” therefore, the result was satisfactory, 
was more than irrelevant. For, of course, every cause which 
he won that he ought to have lost, aggravated instead of 
attenuating the evil of his having lost causes which he ought to 
have won. But fortunately, in the case of titles, it is not at 
all true that either the neglect of merit is necessarily an evil, 
or even that the decoration of demerit may not be a good. 
It not unfrequently happens that a man who has done good 
service to the State is much the better, instead of the worse, 
for being left in obscurity, and sometimes even it happens that 
the reputation of a man who has only seemed to do good service 
without doing it, is exploded all the sooner for receiving the 
decoration which he did not deserve. In short, it is not so 
much the moral appropriateness of a title of honour 
to the individual on whom it is conferred, which benefits 
society, as the general knowledge that titles of honour 
may be obtained by meritorious work. This benefits 
society by giving a certain stimulus to the endeavours of 
multitudes who never actually obtain such titles. The 
variety introduced into social life, the emulation and self- 
respect and general hopefulness to which these distinctions 
give rise, are probably of vastly greater service than the effect 
they produce on those who actually win them. It is too 
often only an injury to a man to obtain a decoration, even 
when he has well deserved it, though sometimes it may be 
an injury that he does not obtain it when he ought to have 
obtained it. But on the whole it is impossible to deny that 
the effect exerted on average men by the prospect of obtain- 
ing these social prizes is beneficial rather than otherwise, not 
because they are generally wisely and justly bestowed, buat 
because they add to the motives for energy, and multiply the 
interests of public life. Though many honours are un- 
deservedly given and many are undeservedly withheld, yet, 
“on the average,” society is benefited, and sometimes quite as 
much benefited by those which are not appropriately conferred 
as by those which are. 





TAPESTRIES AND COSTUME. 


ORD ROSEBERY’S happy thought, that a committee 

of the Royal Academy should meet to devise a national 
portrait costume, was apparently suggested by the contempla- 
tion of a picture of Lord Salisbury in the robes of a Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford, one of the richest medizval cos- 
tumes which still survive. Yet there is a certain timidity in the 
way in which Lord Rosebery approaches the subject; and 
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even the Chancellor’s robes fail to suggest to his mind any 
higher ideal than a “ neat and appropriate ”—or, to quote his 
own words, a “chaste and interesting”—national official 
costume. 

We wonder whether his ideas would have soared nearer to 
the magnificent had he attuned his mind to the greatness of 
his theme by an hour spent among the newly hung ancient 
tapestries of South Kensington, in place of seeking inspiration 
from modern portraiture at Burlington House. The gorgeous 
fabrics there displayed are justly celebrated as the finest 
examples of their kind, selected from the finest collection 
in the world. “Fine” they are also in another sense. 
These magnificent hangings record a feeling for the purely 
sumptuous,—an actual and daily realisation of the out- 
ward splendour of apparel, which is now as dead as the 
hands which wove them for Kings and Princes, in the 
busy towns of Flanders. ‘Take, for example, the three 
immense panels which cover the whole of one side of the 
hall from floor to ceiling. They represent three scenes in a 
triumph, such as the designer conceived a Roman triumph 
might have been from his knowledge of the splendours of the 
Courts of France, of Austria, or Spain. There is much more 
imagination in the tapestries than in any merely classical 
design, for the treatment is rich in allegory and the symbolism 
of passion,—the triumph of Chastity over Love, of Death over 
Chastity, of Fame over Death. But this side of the work is 
not what first strikes the eye. The didactic is wholly subor- 
dinated to the decorative, and its decoration is derived mainly 
not from any graces of composition, which are rightly neglected 
in the tapestry of the best era, as too teasing and solicitous, 
where the object is to dazzle by magnificence rather than to 
charm by symmetry; but from the amazing splendour of 
the costumes of the figures which crowd the web from frame 
to frame, and the sumptuous abundance of princely trea- 
sures, not elaborate creations of fancy, or specimens copied 
from antiquity, but depicted with a literal fidelity which 
could only arise from a habitual contemplation of the objects 
themselves in an age when sumptuousness was the form in 
which luxury found its highest expression. These three 
magnificent pieces were woven at Brussels, in 1507; and if 
any one will look into the crowd of figures and objects there 
represented, and compare these with the descriptions of the 
costumes to be worn by the happy knights and ladies in the 
Convent of Theleme, a very striking correspondence will be 
found between the sumptuous fancy which wrote the one and 
that which designed the other. In the tapestry, white horses 
and golden trappings, cupids, cherubs, niches, shrines, cupolas, 
candelabra, crowns, mitres, priests, kings, queens, maidens, 
palms, pillars, shields, canopies, columns, trumpets, angels, 
statues, chariots, are robed, cushioned, hung, wreathed, 
bedizened, glorified, by draperies so splendid, and textures so 
rare, as to match or exceed the glories of apparel in the Con- 
vent of the Thelemites. There, in the sumptuous imagina- 
tion of the author, the ladies “wore stockings of scarlet, 
crimson, or ingrained purple dye, having a list beautified with 
exquisite embroideries, and rare incisions of the cutter’s art; 
their garters were of the colour of their bracelets, their shoes 
and slippers were of red, violet, or crimson velvet, pointed 
and jagged, like lobsters wattles. Next their smock they 
put on the kirtle of vasquin or pure silk camlet; above that 
the taffety farthingale, of white, red, tawny, grey, or any 
other colour; above this taffety petticoat they had another 
of cloth, of tissue, or brocade, embroidered with fine gold, and 
interlaced with needlework, or, as they thought good and 
according to the disposition of the weather, they had upper 
coats of satin, damask, or velvet, and then either orange, 
tawny, ash-coloured, blue, yellow, red, crimson or white, and 
so forth. Their gowns, which corresponded to the seasons, 
were either of cloth of gold, frizzed with silver raised work, of 
red satin, covered with gold, of taffety, or of silk serge, silk 
camlet, velvet, cloth of silver, figured velvet, figured satin, 
tinselled or overcast with golden threads.” The list of the 
ladies’ dresses fills pages, and as for the men, their “gowns were 
every whit as costly as the ladies’, and no less beautiful.” 
Now we venture to say that dresses of all the materials quoted, 
and of many which did not occur even to the memory of 
the author of “Gargantua,” will be found represented in 
the “three triumphs,” at South Kensington, with a sug- 
gestion of texture, material and raised ornament which 
seems to lose nothing in effect, though the only material 





end 
employed is wool, and the number of tints is not mul 
tiplied into the infinite variety of shades used in the 
later work. No one who is familiar with the qualities at 
wool in the antique rugs of Asia, will wonder at the silk 
textures which can be represented by its surface. But the 
frank effects of gems, embossings, and embroideries To. 
duced by the artifice of the craftsman in this simple material 
is indeed surprising. Pages hold trains apparently stiff with 
gold, yet worked in wool. Elephants wear housings represent 
of cream-coloured satin, quilted with gold, and set with 
These jewelled housings of the elephants that draw the car of 
Fame are the lightest in tone of any portion of the tapestry 
and the artist has apparently challenged criticism, in order 
show the skill with which he has prepared to turn a difficulty 
into a triumph of his craft. Next to costume, the repre. 
sentation of animals is the joy of the old tapestry-weayer, 
Human faces and limbs are, in the best tapestry, flat and 
colourless, like the faces of early illuminations, treated by 
convention, and rightly so, because their pale tints cap 
hardly be material for the splendour which is desired, 
But the furs and feathers of animals and birds, the pan- 
ther’s skin, the tiger’s stripes, the peacock’s tail, and the 
python’s scales, these are joyous subjects for the weaver’s 
needle. In the last of the “triumphs” the chariot of Death 
is drawn by the ponderous and magnificent forms of teams of 
dark buffaloes, each with a ring of gold through its swarthy 
nostrils, and horns twisted like the narwhal’s spear, while 
their massive hoofs trample on the crowns of prostrate Kings, 
Such work was the only complement with which art could 
match upon the walls the gorgeous costumes which thronged 
the presence-chamber, when the possibility of a mirror large 
enough to reflect more than a single figure of full size did not 
suggest itself even to the imagination of Rabelais. No wonder 
that Wolsey had a perfect passion for this splendid decora. 
tion, and filled his palace of Hampton Court with the finest 
“arras”’ in the world. “He had not been in possession of 
the manor for a year before he was in negotiation for its 
purchase wholesale; in 1522 he bought at one bargain 
twenty-one complete sets, for as many rooms, consisting 
cf one hundred and thirty pieces.” So writes Mr. Lane, 
the author of “The History of Hampton Court Palace;” 
and in so doing records a characteristic trait of that 
great Cardinal, the last possessor of the magnificent order 
of mind which this country has produced; for Charles II, 
though prodigal, scarcely attained to the magnificent, and 
in his patronage of the correct and rational architecture of 
Wren, indulged the latent predilection of his own neglected 
but decided bias towards scientific inquiry. Yet there is 
much in the ethical nature of tapestry which must appeal to 
the “man of taste” who survives in an age when the magni- 
ficent man is no more seen. The limits of the art are now 
well understood, and the futility of making a textile picture, 
such as those for which Rafaelle designed his cartoons, and 
to which Gobelin work is devoted, is recognised. In the 
actual working of the “ arras,” there is an infinite possibility 
for individual fancy, and the musing sweetness imparted by 
leisurely and lingering fingers to the filling-in of the sketches 
of the designing hand. It is not the mere reproduction of 
the picture “which the conceited painter drew so proud,” 
which makes the charm of tapestry. If in the woven history 
of Priam’s Troy— 
“ A thousand lamentable objects there, 
In scorn of Nature, art gave lifeless life ; 
Many a dry drop seemed a weeping tear, 
Shed for the slaughtered husband by the wife ; 


And dying eyes gleamed forth their ashy lights, 
Like dying coals burnt out in tedious nights,” 


the art was the art of the weaver, not of the painter, as he 
who has eyes may see. Much, too, of the most ancient and 
beautiful tapestry must have been woman's contribution to 
the art of her time, since Penelope worked at her web; and 
the facilities offered by the nature of the work for a touch 
of tenderness here, a thread of fancy there, must appeal 
irresistibly to tasteful feminine fingers. It is not only i 
reference to gorgeous costume that there is a place for 
tapestry, as the beauty of the ancient Norwegian sledge 
cushions shows; and there is room to hope that not only 
the large and sumptuous fabrics of Mr. Morris, but the minor 
productions of feminine taste, may contribute to the revival 
of this sumptuous art. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE SCARE IN INDIA. 
[To rae Eprron oF THE “‘ SPzcTATOR.” | 

gia,—I have just seen the article in the Spectator of May 5th 
a se prospective mutiny in India, and although my experience 
. confined to Calcutta only, can confirm your information 
hat there is a most dangerous feeling agitating the natives 
at present. For nearly twenty years I have been in business 
in Calcutta, and as the produce I deal in is all bought and 
sold by natives in the first place, I have had a good opportunity 
of becoming acquainted intimately with some of the commer- 
cial classes of natives. To one trader in particular, a Guze- 
mati Hindoo, long resident in Calcutta, but whose family house 
and headquarters were in Bombay, I was able to render some 
gorvice of considerable value, and we got quite friendly, apart 
from business. 

One day last year, when in this man’s house shortly after 
the Bombay riots, the conversation turned on the cow-killing 
question, and I was astonished at the excitement he developed. 
I defended the Government and the Mussulmans, insisting on 
their right to kill cattle for food. He replied that in the old 

all this was done very quietly and out of sight, but now 
Mussulmans killed cows anywhere, and insulted the Hindoos 
when they got the chance, by always killing them in the most 
open manner possible; that the Hindoos would not stand 
this any longer, and that there would certainly be serious 
trouble. I tried to convince him that the Government were 
not showing any favour to Mussulmans, and of the hopeless- 
ness of forcible resistance, pointing out that the railways had 
made it so easy for the Government to move troops, that one 
hundred men could scarcely gather before they would be dis- 
persed. He said:—“ Rails are easily torn up and thrown in 
rivers, and the native army will not help you. Their food is 
getting dearer, and Lord Roberts has made the regiments into 
separate castes again, so they can fight for us. He was very 
foolish for the Government when he did this.” 

Icould scarceiy believe that the old man was in earnest, 
bat he went on to tell me that this agitation has been going 
on for two or three years, but was being aggravated by the 
native police, who were now, since the riots, making all sorts 
of inquiries and extorting money from the ignorant Hindoos. 


' This I can easily believe, for the police are so shamefully 


anderpaid that they must make money in some way or starve. 
Their pay is lower than that of coolies in Calcutta, and they 
are recruited from a worthless class. The difficulty in getting 
policemen is so great that every “ jemadar ” or head-policeman 
is able to fill up the ranks under him with a licensed band of 
what are practically plunderers and blood-suckers. Govern- 
ment are quite well aware of the worthlessness of the native 
police, and various proposals have been made for their 
improvement, but as the basis of all reform is additional 
expenditure, nothing is done, or can be done at present. But 
my native friend astonished me most of all by saying that the 
most foolish thing the Government ever did was “to allow any 
‘one to start a newspaper and put anything in it he liked.” He 
toldme that natives were printing newspapers that Government 
never took any notice of, full of all sorts of treason and sedition, 
as Well as of lies of the most extraordinary kind about the inten- 
tions and proposals of Government as to taxes, interference 
with religion, &c. He said that no Government except the 
British would tolerate such abuse of its members and func- 
tions, and that the people believed the “Sircar ” was afraid to 
Punish thewriters of these outrageousarticles. All old Indian 
civilians, commercial men, and the few really educated natives 
‘agree as to the folly of allowing a Free Press in India, but 
it was a new thing to hear a comparatively uneducated man 
and a bigoted Hindoo condemn the Free Press. My own 
onviction is that when this row comes, if it does come, the 
man to be hanged is the importer of the Free Press into 
India. The people are not ripe yet for political freedom. 
What they want is freedom in their religious observances and 
Prejudices, and freedom from police oppression and taxation. 
They are much too unsophisticated to understand that free- 
dom to write sedition is not naturally followed by freedom to 
practise it. 
That my native friend is in earnest I fully believe, because 
he undertook to protect me when the row began, and because 


he shut yp on the entrance of his son, who, on listening to a \lukewarmness of the support which the Government ac- 





few words of our conversation, said something to his fatker 
in Guzerati which I could not understand, but which the 
father said was to the effect that I would tell the “ Sircar”— 
z.e., Government. I told him he need not fear, that Govern- 
ment would not believe anything till the rails were torn up 
and wires cut, and the sooner they got their row started the 
sooner it would be ended. That there will be another “ row” 
I am convinced, and the causes will be:—(1.) A seditious, 
ignorant, fanatical Press, working on the fears and prejudices 
of a simple and ignorant people. In Bengal, this Press is 
malicious, not ignorant: and many of its outrageous lies are 
accepted as truth by more ignorant and less malicious 
scribblers up country. (2.) Increased taxation. Here the 
Zemindars are working on the people for their own ender. 
The Behar survey is a huge blunder. The Zemindars know 
Government is hard up, and nothing will convince them that 
this survey is not an excuse for fresh land-taxes. (3.) Depre- 
ciated currency, which is raising prices, both of food and 
clothes. It will be a curious reflection on our management of 
India, if the two great Liberal ideas—a Free Press and a 
gold standard—are the cause of another mutiny.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
London, May sth. W.F. 


[To tHe Eprror or THe “* Spectator.” | 

Srr,—I imagine that most Anglo-Indian officers will be glad to 
see your article in the Spectator of May 5th. It has long been 
evident to the great majority, if not to every one of us, that 
Sir Henry Cunningham was right in comparing the present 
condition of things in India to a powder-magazine in which 
people are in the habit of walking about with lighted matches. 
The danger is not a whit less than what you have described 
it to be. Your estimate of the suspicion and uneasiness 
engendered by the Opium and Hemp Drugs Commissions 
is, if anything, considerably under the mark, and there 
are other elements of danger in the situation which you 
have not noticed at all. I can give personal testimony 
to the fact that the natives in the province to which I 
am attached were most anxious regarding the Opium and 
Hemp Drugs Commissions, and that the unrest spread to the 
very lowest ranks of the people, to dwellers in distant jungles 
who had never before interested themselves in matters political, 
and who could hardly have become aware of what was going 
on unless informed by some special agency more or less 
organised for the purpose. A decision to tamper with existing 
arrangements, in respect to opium and hemp drugs, would 
infallibly have precipitated a rising. It is fairly well known that 
the organisation for a rising on an extended scale is being 
steadily perfected, and that when the propitious moment 
arrives the word will be swiftly given, whether now (as is quite 
likely), or later on. A few years ago this organisation was to 
be found in the National Congress, but that body is now no 
more than a doctrinaire and rather seditious debating society, 
and the so-called Cow-Protection Society (the principal pro- 
moters of which no more regard cow-protection as a religious 
duty than the Archbishop of Canterbury does) has taken 
its place. Large sums of money have been collected by 
the Society; and its emissaries are distributing leaflets of 
puerile foolishness all over the country. A few cages or 
pens have been established, into which starving and un- 
claimed cattle are hustled to die a rather more linger- 
ing death than they would if left to nature; but the 
number of these bears no proportion to the funds at the dis- 
posal of the Society, nor is the middle-class Indian a fool 
that he should be infinenced by the trash contained in 
its leaflets, and there is no doubt whatever that the 
real object of the Society is the organisation of sedition 
against our Government in whatever form it may be most 
convenient to adopt at the moment. The riots of the North- 
West provinces last year were well organised, and sometimes 
simultaneous risings on a small scale, and were the direct 
work of the Society. I have myself met agents of the Society 
wearing its badge, in outlying corners of my district; and I 
am personally convinced that the wild and disquieting ramours 
regarding the intentions of the Government in appointing the 
Opium and Hemp Drugs Commissions, which prevailed 
throughout India—even to its least accessible fastnesses— 
were the work of the Cow-Protection Society and of no other. 

As regards the Mussulmans you are also correct. They 
behaved for the most part with moderation, although very 
seriously provoked, and the bulk of them deeply resent the 
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corded them in their defence of their rights. They were not 
pleased with the idea of interference with their marriage 
customs involved in the Age of Consent Act; and, though 
that Act has been practically a dead letter, the irritation and 
suspicion which it engendered remain. They are very well 
aware that they are the salt of the native population, and 
resent the more deeply the principle of “Government by 
majority,” which places them under the domination of the 
Hindoos, and crowds them out of places of dignity and 
profit in favour of the cunning and effeminate Babu. It 
would not be surprising if they were to cherish the dream that 
they might drive us out by coalescing with the Hindoos, whom 
they could very easily put in their right place afterwards. 

The frequent resettling of the land revenue is another 
fruitful source of discontent and danger, affecting as it does 
all classes alike. The justice of the Government demand is 
beyond question, but it is based upon a long and complex 
revenue policy, which few but experts can follow or under- 
stand, and the result is a grievance, standing and widespread. 

There is nothing, too, that the native desires so greatly as 
to be let alone, and we meet this desire by pouring a ceaseless 
stream of greedy Government officials into his village to 
wrong him at every turn. The police-constable, the chaprasee, 
the patwari, the vaccinator, are always with him, and 
give him no rest; the evil is steadily on the increase; and 
the irritation which it is causing will certainly, ere long, 
reach a point when it can contain itself no longer. In short, 
with the best intentions in the world, we are goading the bulk 
of the population to something like madness. They would 
greatly prefer to endure petty wrongs and oppression, which 
they regard as inevitable, to justice and improved government 
on the European pattern purchased at the price of a perpetual 
interference which is to them intolerable. 

There is yet another and very serious danger which is daily 
forcing itself upon our attention. It is well known that the 
Civil Service of India no longer attracts the class of men 
which it used to do,—that there have been of late barely 
enough candidates to fill the vacancies offered for competition. 
This is bad enough. But another result of the diminution 
of the rupee is that all the older experienced men of the 
Service are retiring the day that their sterling pensions fall 
due, in preference to staying on in hopes of obtaining the 
higher administrative appointments. It is thus becoming 
increasingly difficult to find men fitted to fill these appoint- 
ments, while the junior men are being promoted to the charge 
of districts much more rapidly than is good for the country or 
for them. It is no unusual thing now to find lads of three 
and four years’ service, the latest and most inferior importa- 
tions from England, in these responsible charges, having 
under them men of mature years and wide experience as 
their assistants in the various departments, Magistracy,— 
police, sanitation, engineering, kc. The extent of the harm 
which can be, and often is, done by a tactless prig in a position 
of this kind is incalculable; he becomes a tool in the hands 
of designing native subordinates and a curse to the district 
and everybody in it. The natives feel keenly the change in 
the type of men we are sending out from England ; and when, 
in case of trouble, these youths have to be depended upon to 
maintain the Queen’s authority in their districts, we shall be 
made to realise this to our cost. 

As regards the native army, we should remember that the 
danger from them, should they mutiny, is more serious than 
it was in 1857. The rank-and-file are more highly trained, 
and are finer men physically, than the mutineers of 1857, and 
the native officers are often skilled leaders and tacticians, from 
among whom a great commander might very easily arise. 
There is thus abundant reason for uneasiness in regard to the 
present position in India; and Anglo-Indians, at least, will 
not be disposed to stigmatise as alarmist any writer in an 
English newspaper who tries to rouse the serious attention 
of Englishmen to the Empire which Clive and Hastings 
bequeathed to them, if haply there is time to secure it 
before the threatening catastrophe comes upon us.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


|To THe EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—Yonr article in the Spectator of May 5th, “Next Week 
in India,” must arouse deep interest in every reflective reader. 
It is more than deeply interesting to one who has passed 
through that great continent, with a population of three hun- 
dred million human souls, and more than one hundred lan- 





guages; twelve British Provinces, besides Burmah- 
groups of feudatory Native States, Aryan, N on-Aryan, mi 
Hindoo, and Mahommedan. Hunter (“India Empire,” ee 
calls them, before the British Raj, “a loosely connected wh *) 
...... pounded together in the mortar of Mahonmedne 
conquest ;” and, in fact, that vast congeries of discorday 
races and manifold organisations has no unity or amal . 
to-day, except the subordination of each and all to one Emp; 
Their unfitness for uncontrolled self-government, on NR 
models or otherwise, is obvious and indisputable, A letter- 
received yesterday from India, dated April 15th, ends thus.— 
“ India is in a very disturbed state, and the bitterness of races, 
was never more marked. I believe it is due to the power- 
transferred to Local Government Boards, which is used 
the Hindoo majority to irritate the Mahommedan, by refusing: 
him sites for slaughter-houses, and petty bullying.” Th. 
writer has lived in India for a quarter of a century, and jg in 
every way qualified to form a sound judgment.—I am, Sir, &¢,, 


Wells, May 7th. T. W. Jex-Braxe, 


thirteen, 





IRISH REDISTRIBUTION. 
[To tHE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR,” ] 

Srr,—In a leader on a late debate, you include me with My, 
Shaw-Lefevre and Mr. Paul, as taking refuge in the Act of 
Union, as asking how our opponents dared to suggest any 
tampering with the details of that sacred instrument, and 
arguing that it would be a monstrous wrong to reduee the 
number of Irish Members stated by the Act of Union. Hyon, 
will refer to my speech, you will find no such suggestion by 
me. What I said was that while I was myself prepared fora. 
large redistribution, I must point out that the Conservative 
party had in 1885 confined themselves to suggesting a rednu. 
tion from 103 to 100 Irish Members,—a suggestion in which 
they had not persisted, and that in the division which. 
occurred on a proposal to reduce the Irish representation, 
there had been an overwhelming majority, and a very smalk 
minority, not containing any Member who now sat on the 
Conservative Front Bench. Lord Randolph Churchill, inter. 
rupting me, suggested that, the motive leading the Conserva. 
tive party to take this course had been the Act of Union, } 
replied that little stress had been laid upon the Act of Union 
and that the matter had been chiefly debated on the merits —- 
I am, Sir, &e., CHARLES W. DILEE, 


76 Sloane Street, S.W., May 7th. 





THE NEW BUILDING SOCIETIES BILL. 
[To THe Epiror or THs “ SPECTATOR.”} 

Sr1r,—Mr. Herbert Gladstone has again brought in a Building 
Societies Bill No. 2, founded on the Report of the House of 
Commons (Mr. Jackson withdrawing in its favour one pre- 
viously introduced by himself to the same effect), while the 
Building Societies Committee, through Sir John Lubbock, 
have brought in one of their own (No. 3), and both Bills have 
been referred to the Committee on Law. The Government 
Bill, which must be considered as virtually that also of the 
front Opposition Bench, is, it need not be said, more stringent: 
than the other. It varies in a few particulars from that of 
last year, and contains an unfortunate provision requiring the 
Registrar to make a separate report on building societies, an? 
that through the Home Office. This will, of course, tend to 
restrict the knowledge of building-society matters to those who 
are specially interested in them, instead of bringing them to the 
notice of all who take an interest in any of the various forms 
of social activity to which the reports of the Chief Registrar 
relates. It would be a distinct step backwards. 

In reference to this subject, attention shou!d be called to 
very striking return, headed “ Building Societies (Properties 
in Possession),” published last month, which shows that 
whilst 1,436 societies out of 2,371, or a trifle over 60 per cent, 
returned no properties in possession, 725, or nearly 31 per 
cent., had properties on which £4,312,312 5s. 9d. was due when 
possession was taken, the net income from which was £133,862 
11s. 4d.; and 211, or nearly 9 per cent., including some of the 
largest Metropolitan ones, had failed to make any retard, 
“notwithstanding repeated applications by the Secretary 
State.” These are surely bodies which need to be stringently 
dealt with—lI am, Sir, &c., x. 
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POETRY. 


HODGE; OR, THE PRIDE OF THE LAND. 


oxw, caw, caw! D’ye know what ’a means up there ? 

Hie’ ollers a-cawin’ up yonder to us as ’as work down ’ere. 

An’ wen yer a-saw, saw, sawin’ all day in a bewtiful pit, 

Yer doan’t want bewtiful crows up there to mind yer, a cawin’ 
of i6. 

en hours down ’ere standin’, an’ throte wi’ the dust all dry! 

An’ I wish as those same tee-total foke wud saw iu a pit 
av’ try, . : 

‘An’ th’ land there callin’ for labor, an’ smelling so sweet wi’ 


Spring, ¥ 
Ap’ if I’'d a few good hacres on’t, I wadn’t henvy a king. 





But money! It’s’ow to get money? We torks on it hevery 


* da: 
Ona mt an’ a pipe at the Checkers, but nun on it cums our 
way ; 
We'se gotten our Parish Councils, but, bless yer, I sez to my 
mates: 
*Qouncils doan’t giv’ yer money, more likely hadd to yer 
rates.” ‘ 


Parson sez: Du it by savin’! An’ ’ow long time ull it be? 
Foke doan’t live so long as they did in days of Methusalee. 
‘Then yer. mite start at “ninety,” an’ soon ’ave money in 
purse ; 

But “fifty ” now is Room-attics, an’ luck if it isn’t worse! 


Nothin’ to say agin savin’! I wunce stopped beer for a week: 
An’ farmer, ’e giv’ me notiss, I got that terribul weak ; 
An’ wunce I giv’d up baccy, but that didn’t du nohow: 
Tuk to letherin’ Sally ; she’s glad as I’m smoakin’ now. 


Av’ ’ow did yer make your money, Sur? Time was as them 
five-pun notes 

Went fiyin’ about at Elecshuns, wen gemmen wanted yer 
votes ; 

Just for a lark they fought it, as didn’t like to be beat : 

For ’o coorse wen old Sir Harry died, it ware yung Sir 
Harry’s seat. 


That ware the time to warm yer. They calls it bribury now ; 
Twoo’ them grand Elecshuns ’ud start me fair wi’ a cow; 

An’ I say it’s a grate mis-teary, a thing as noboddy knows, 
*Ow money goes after money, as water to water flows. 


Bllieve, it’s all lnck, or summat! If wunce yer git to the top, 

Thare yer are (yer’ve plenty, ye’re jolly), and thare yer stop; 

Bat sum pigs fattens on raspins, an’ others on cake is lean; 

And some Jacks climes up a beanstork, I wish I cud find that 
bean. 


‘Think, Sur, thay’d lend us money? Thare’s ollers the land 
behind, 

An’ if as we cudn’t pay it, thay’d ’ave it insted in kind. 

‘Or make us all jint-stok-pardners? An’ if we ’adn’t to pay, 

Jim mite go to prizzuan—a brute as is well away. 


Land doan’t flit like foke do. An’, O! but it’s ill to see 
Cottiges once so cheerful-like, ’ow empty an’ waste thay be! 
Doan’t see smoke a-curlin’ from wun’ o’ them roofs no more; 
Doan’t see bonny lasses a smilin’ about the door. 


Allon ’em gone! None wants ’em. Thay’re off in a jiff to 
Town: 

a 

um on ’em thare goes uppards, but more on ’em far goes 
down : 


Torks o’ thare grand The-ayters, an’ sights, an’ vittuls, an’ 


og: 
But thay sleeps in a wun-roomed kennel, Sur, I wudn’t giv’ 
to a dog. 


Call that aman, John Tummas? W’en old John wunce liv’d 
ere, 

Thare worn’t a man cud tutch ‘im, or carry ’is like o’ beer: 

But yung John born in Lunnun, ’e isn’t a man, I say, 

But just a ’edd of a turnup atop o’ two wisps o” hay: 


All to brains, no boddy! An’’ark to’im! Thare ’e goes 
Gabbin’ away like a clapper or rattle as fritens crows : 

A beets Schoolmaster in figgers; a’ teeches Perliceman law; 
An’ a’ wanted to teech me sawin’, as never ’andled a saw. 


Old John, ’e ware a good un! An’ then, Sur, luk at the land, 

Cover’d that thik wi’ charlock! an’ farmin’ cum to a stand! 

Wants more ’ands to work it, or ’ands as ’ull work more 
time: 

Giv’ me land at a fair rent, I’ll make it hansur prime. 


Pigs still pays—an’ bless’em! Thare’s money in fouls an’ 
heggs: 

Bees is an orkerd creetur, as gets up yer harms an’ legs: 

But a cow'll giv’ milk to the childern; they’re wite as a tatur 
skinn’d : 

An’ Sal ’as the porporations; * that tea-slop turns to wind. 


Then, can’t yer get us the money? The country, we knows, is 
rich; 

Tory, or Wig, or Liberral—we ain’t pertickle-er w’ich: 

An’ I’ve bin but a drunken feller as never ’ad money in ’and: 

But Ill save, an’ I’ll—yes! turn sober, if yer giv’ me the pride 
o’ the land. 


Tork o’ the pride o’ wages, an’ tutchin’ yer ’at all round! 

Pride o’ follering Dobbin on sumboddy helse’s ground ! 

No, Sur, that doan’t lift yer: but, dang it, yer understand, 

Thare’s summut as puts yer “ bully ” up, wunce get the pride 
o’ the land. 


An’ now I mun saw. D’ye’ear im? D’ye’ear that dom’d 
old bird ? 
Caw, caw, caw, up yonder! I b’lieve it’s ’is own-lie word. 
Caw, caw, cawin’ in elm-tree, if ever I stops wun bit; 
An’ it’s saw, saw, sawin’ for ever wi’ me i’ this beest-lie pit. 
B. 








ART. 


—_——¢— 
THE ACADEMY.—I. 


Tue Academy of 1894 reveals no masterpiece, but it contains 
two interesting works of monumental scope and several 
pictures of considerable merit. The monumental works—a 
raural painting by Mr. John Sargent, and a model for the 
Duke of Clarence’s tomb at Windsor by Mr. Gilbert—will be 
considered in a second article. The present notice will deal 
with the pictures. 

The first two on my list are both of them from Scotland— 
one a portrait, the other a pastoral—and, curiously enough, 
are good examples of what the old tradition of painting, and 
the very different new ideas in that country, can accomplish. 
The portrait is by Sir George Reid, President of the Scottish 
Academy, and represents Professor Blackie. The tradition 
which lingers in it is that of Rembrandt, who has dominated 
the schools from the time when Reynolds tried to hold that 
formula in solution with others to the time when Mr. Whistler 
brought in a reading of the formula of Velasquez. There is 
a brownish basis of colour, out of which the head emerges 
by an incident of light. In this it is like the work of a dozen 
other portrait-painters in the Academy, and like them in the 
absence of the pervading golden envelope of Rembrandt. It 
is better than most in the silveriness of the flesh and hair, 
and the passage of the flesh into shadow under the hat. But 
it is not its general pictorial qualities that render it attractive. 
It is neither a decorative patchwork of colour, nor the 
mysterious scene of a visiting light. Its charm lies in the 
intimacy with which the lines of character on the face 
have been followed. It is very rare to find anything 
like searching and sensitive drawing in the portraits, or, 
indeed, in any of the pictures, on these walls. And an 
approach to it serves to illustrate in what sense it is trae that 
treatment transcends subject. I am constantly invited by 
the titles of pictures to sympathise with the lot of the poor 
or the afflicted. I am ready to be moved, but a look at the 
canvas convinces me that I am so summoned on false pre- 
tences, that the painter has no business to speak on such @ 
subject. I read cruelty in the lines of his drawing, and the 
language of a hard spirit in his colour. OrIam called to ad- 
mire the miracle of beauty in naked woman; and I see nothing 
that I recognise as like a naked woman, and am attacked 
instead by a pack of yelping colours. It is in the eye that 
sees, not in the thing seen, that the virtue lies. It is no use 
addressing yourself to sentiment by way of form, if your eye 
is so constituted as to act on form like a poultice. These are 





* Angl.: palpitations, 
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one’s reasons for refusing to be frequently moved by pictures 
whose subject is chosen to make a direct attack on the feelings. 
But when I see the lines of an old face honoured and caressed 
as they are by Sir George Reid’s hand, I am aware not only 
of his immediate subject, I am at once attuned to all that is 
gentle and affecting in human life. It is this same sensitive 
drawing that commends another painter of the same school, 
Mr. Orchardson. He can put something more akin to tears 
into his delineation of a bottle or an old shoe than the whole 
of Newlyn, at its most populous, ever conveyed by cast-iron 
statistics of depressing incidents. He has the secret of 
making even a chemical retort courteous. It is true 
that, like Sir George, he does not excel in the larger 
pictorial virtues. He seems this year bent on getting 
away from that yellow foundation in which he is wont to find 
safety. He gallantly puts up a white sheet behind his model, 
and says, “I will paint flesh upon white;” but before he is 
done, it is brown upon green, and one relinquishes the distant 
view alike of this and of the other portrait to scrutinise the 
drawing at closer quarters. 

The Scotch pastoral is by Mr. Austen Brown. It is the 
pastoral of Bastien-Lepage, but in a deeper tonality, richer 
colour, and fatter painting. The blue and green is more like 
Courbet’s chord. The picture has been implicit in the work 
of many men, but seldom carried out so satisfactorily and 
completely. There was something of it in the foliage 
and illumination of Mr. William Stott’s Bathers. And the 
Glasgow men have all done something of the sort. Mr. 
Guthrie’s Orchard had the ruddy Scotch girl against the trees 
and dark-blue sky; Mr. Walton has painted the flickering 
poplars; Messrs. Henry and Hornel have made a more fan- 
tastic use of the same material. Mr. Austen Brown then is 
little of an inventor, he is on common ground with a number 
of painters, and he disposes his material very simply,—a herd 
of cows driven by a girl under the trees. His merit is that he 
has made this pictorial material his own by study. His beau- 
tiful water-colour studies of calves and cows at the Institute 
have been mentioned from time to time in these columns. 
The present picture sums up these studies to admirable effect. 
The trees are handled with less grasp and more mannerism 
than the cattle; but the total result is so emphatically a pic- 
ture, when compared with the thin stuff that surrounds it, 
that it deserves very hearty recognition. 

A picture somewhat more novel and striking in the effect 
it aims at is Mr. H. S. Tuke’s August Blue, boys bathing 
from a boat, blue waves and distant ships. The illumination 
is high pitched in a golden key, and the merit of the 
picture is the way in which this orange light is carried 
through every part. The result is an effect of simplicity, 
and a picture so well in key tells among its surroundings by 
the most legitimate means. The figures fail a little from 
another point of view. Mr. Tuke has not yet gained enough 
command over his material to give his group a look of being 
caught in natural action. There is a suspicion of the pose 
of separate models. The defect may be partly due to the 
study of figures posed to imitate a somewhat momentary 
action, but it depends still more on slackness in the composing 
faculty. A group of figures will seem to be in natural action 
when they play in with a general scheme of lines and masses 
in a picture; when they contradict that, no exactness of 
observation will make them easy. This is illustrated by the 
unnatural and incoherent look of groups as they are frequently 
rendered by the instantaneous shot of the camera. But if Mr. 
Tuke trusts too little to the picture-sense and too much to his 
notes, in grouping, he has made a distinct advance in his 
painting. There is less of the choppy rendering of planes 
with its effect of something flat and cut-out, and more of a 
full and round treatment of forms. 

Mr. Sargent’s portrait of this year holds its own in virtue 
of the large comprehension that seizes on structural planes, 
and gives to the value of different parts in a whole their 
just notation with an economy and eloquence of execution. 
It is a skilful deploying in their due order of the forces 
of an impression. But the materials of the impression are 
sometimes put together rather indifferently, and in the pre- 
sent example the vision seems to have lost its edge alittle, and 
the execution accordingly its magic. For a Sargent it is 
somewhat dull. 

Mr. C. W. Farse’s art is very different. He begins, it is 
true, with a power of vigorous characterisation, but in other 





respects he does not follow a strong impression of the ay 
of things, and allow that impression to dictate the fone look: 
picture. He has gathered these other elements by su net > 
acts of intelligence and schooling. His Portrait yhan 
Bridges, Esq.,is probably the best thing he has done, It 3 

a picturesque figure with an effect of great naturalness — 
pose, and yet a great deal of ingenuity and taste has aon 
the fitting of it into its frame with the rest of the a) 

If the flesh-painting does not strike one as springi 
individual impression, it is, at least, mnieelid oe 
harmonious convention. An example of good work founded 
on convention with an individual charm of character added 
is Mr. Greiffenhagen’s portrait, a full length of a lady, rather 
badly hung. Mr. Waterhouse has tried hard in hig portrait 
to get away from a rigid convention in which a purplish brown 
does general duty for every colour that is not a definite bine 

green, andso forth. The portrait has some refinement of 
expression; and the same is true of a rather black portrait by 
Madame Darmesteter. 

Mr. Swan’s Orpheus seems to have got into a muddle. Itjp. 
discontented in its composition, fatigued in its painting, » 
much so that a background blue of a forward disposition has 
slipped in front of everything. One of Mr. Swan’s polar 
bears has strayed into a picture by Mr. Briton Riviere, ang 
is examining with a critical and disconsolate eye that painter’, 
idea of a setting sun. There are good things in Mr, Liong) 
Smythe’s picture, and in works by Messrs. Clausen, Archibald 
Kaye, Lindner, and Neuhuys. Mr. William Stott’s roses are 
better this time than his nymph. 

Among the eminent machinists of the place there are. 
symptoms of invincible drowsiness. Sir Frederic’s nymph 
wearies of her Liberty wardrobe, shuns her palaces, and trieg 
to recover tone in Alpine air; but only to relax into slumber, 
Sunset falls upon the long day’s work of Mr. Tadema’y. 
marbles and the Human Interest, neglecting, however, 
the distance. And Mr. Marcus Stone’s lady finds escape 
at last in sleep from the inveterate attention of a pasts 
board lover. D. 8. M. 








BOOKS. 


sieliitialastens 
THE WORKS,OF HENRIK IBSEN* 
WHATEVER may be the future of the works of Henrik Ibsen, 
it can no longer be doubted that they have become one of the 
literary portents of the day, and that their author is now 
recognised throughout Europe as one of the most prominent 
personalities in the world of letters. In England, this recog- 
nition is as yet very imperfect, and we are therefore dis. 
posed to welcome any new light that can be thrown upon 
the meaning of this Continental reputation. The commentary 
that now lies before us is the work of a critic who is suffi- 
ciently a compatriot of Ibsen’s to appreciate the forces that 
have been immediately at work upon that writer, and sufi 
ciently English—or, perhaps we should say, American—to 
adjust his subject to the focus of. English thought. Asa 
matter of fact, Ibsen was not fortunate in his original 
introduction to this country. Had he been introduced to 
us as a poet, and had we been invited to read Brand 
or Peer Gynt in support of his claims, we should have 
been saved a good deal of idle and ignorant controversy 
as to his merits. But, as it was, he was presented to 
us as a prophet and social reformer, and we were asked 
to recognise his position at once from one or two gre 
tesque translations of obscurely worded plays. No man 
was ever less of a social reformer than Ibsen. If he is 
prophet, he is one who has no mission, no message to give a 
A poet he certainly is, and perhaps the most dramatic 
writer of his day. To be a prophet, one should be something 
more than the incarnation of doubt; and to be a social 
reformer one must be something less than an anarchiet, 
Ibsen’s mission, if he has one at all, is purely destructive. 
He only puts the destroying question; never does he furnish 
even a hint of the saving answer. Mr. Boyesen calls him “the 
wholesomely stimulating spirit that denies;” but he admits 
that “social criticism, in order to be fruitful, must, as its 
first premise, presuppose the rationality, if not the goodness, 
of the universe. Otherwise it leads nowhere ;”—and he adds 





_ * A Commenta ry on the Works of Henrik Ibsen, By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyes» 
London: W. Heinemann, 
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“My grievance against Ibsen is that I can detect no 
dominant principle underlying his criticism of life. He seems 
to be in an ill-humour with humanity and the plan of creation 
in general (if, indeed, he recognises such a plan), and he 
devotes himself with ruthless satisfaction to showing what a 
try, contemptible lot men are, and how aimless, futile, and 
irrational their existence is on this earth, with its chaotic 
strivings and bewildered endeavours. There is no glimpse 
anywhere, as far as I have been able to ascertain, of Goethe’s 
conviction that— 
« A good man through obscurest aspiration 

Has still an instinct of the one true way.’ ” 
The vague belief in the coming of the “Third Empire,” to 
which reference is made in the Emperor and Galilean—an era 
which shall combine in itself the purified ideal of Paganism 
and Christianity—hardly finds a place in his writings, except 
for that one ambiguous mention. On the other hand, the 
whole tendency of both his poems and his plays is to pour 
contempt upon the cherished ideals of the day, and to prove 
that our civilisation is nothing but an ignoble compromise, a 
miserable surrender of our freedom, and of the possibility of 
developing our individuality, in order to obtain security for 
life and limb. The State is a prison, and the obligations of 
society are bars to protect us, the willing prisoners, from 
each other; as long as we cling to that cowardly shelter there 
is no hope for self-development. Humanity is following 
false ideals, believing in truths which have long ago been 
distorted into lies, professing a religion which is dead. In 
other words, it is trying to live while chained to a corpse, and 

until it breaks its fetters no healthy life is possible. 
So long as his commentators are content to accept this as 
the attitude of Ibsen towards the questions of the day, they 
find their author perfectly consistent. But his writings are 
largely allegorical, and the temptation of reading a construc- 
tive philosophy of their own between the lines generally 
proves too much for his critics. Hence we get from his 
English admirers those amazing and most contradictory 
appreciations of his work which have done more to render it 
unintelligible and displeasing to the general public than all 
the vehemence of his detractors. One of the chief merits of 
Mr. Boyesen’s criticism is that it deals with the obvious drift 
of Ibsen’s writings, and does not attempt, with misapplied 
ingenuity, to twist them to other meanings. Also the com- 
mentator manages to preserve throughout that perfect im- 
partiality towards his subject which has been lamentably 
wanting to the writings of enthusiastic Ibsenites. Naturally, 
one cannot hope to understand fully the Scandinavian author 
without knowing something of his life and the conditions 
under which his plays were written. Thanks to the biography 
furnished by Dr. Jeger, to which Mr. Boyesen makes frequent 
reference in his introduction, it is not difficult to obtain a 
pretty clear insight into the circumstances which influenced 
Ibsen’s early life. He passed a joyless childhood; an un- 
comfortable little boy who disdained the company of his 
playmates, and lived with his own thoughts,—the latter appar- 
ently being principally attracted by the mystery of the prison, 
pillory, and mad-house of his native town. His youth, owing 
to the sudden financial distress of his family, was condemned 
to the uncongenia! labour of an apothecary’s assistant. But 
unless we take it that these early experiences warped the 
whole nature of the man, it is difficult to understand his sub- 
sequent quarre! with Norwegian society. The post which he 
afterwards filled at Christiania was one which should have 
given scope to his favourite aspirations. But Christiania was 
provincial, pervaded by the Philistine, and distasteful to the 
restless spirit of the poet. Moreover, it failed to appreciate 
him. Wherefore he left his native land and went into exile, 
being furnished with the means for travelling by the Govern- 
ment. There are not many Governments that are so liberal 
to discontented merit. What was the reason of the bitter 
resentment which Ibsen seems to have borne against his own 
country? Certainly Dr. Jeger fails to explain it. He was 
poor and unconsidered; but on the whole, he had not been 
unfortunate in his dealings with his fellow-men. He was disap- 
pointed because Norway did not throw in its lot with Denmark, 
and share in the struggle against Germany. There were many 
volunteers in the Danish ranks, but Ibsen was not among them. 
Frankly, the position of the poet does not challenge our ad- 
miration. He lived abroad at the expense of his own country- 
men, and in return he violently assailed them for declining an 





impossible enterprise which does not seem to have been over- 
attractive to himself. It was under these conditions that he 
wrote Brand and Peer Gynt. To the great credit of Norwe- 
gians, let it be said that they acclaimed these masterpieces, 
and forgave or ignored the intention of the author. Afterall, 
the “ halfness,” the spirit of compromise which Ibsen finds so 
contemptible, was not peculiar to his native country. Mr. 
Boyesen is not quite so happy in his remarks upon these two 
poems as he is elsewhere. It is hardly fair to say that “ Brand, 
the hero, is a clergyman who accepts the ideal demand of 
Christ’s Sermon on the Mount, and determines to live 
in absolute accordance with it,” for there is no word to 
show that the author regarded him in this light, and, as 
Mr. Boyesen himself admits, the caricature of Christianity 
which such a supposition involves would be too palpable and 
outrageous. One is disposed to think that the ideal which 
Brand had before him, is one of Ibsen’s own conceiving, and 
that Ibsen regards the Sermon on the Mount as a counsel of 
“ halfness,” and the whole teaching of the New Testament as 
a feeble compromise with that of the Old. However, it really 
matters but little what is Ibsen’s exact attitude with regard 
to Christianity. The general drift of the poem is unmistake- 
able, and, however much one may deplore the only possible 
meaning that can be deduced from it, it is impossible not to 
recognise the splendid force and beauty of some of its passages. 
Peer Gynt—in which the hero himself represents the spirit of 
compromise—raises a simpler question and requires little or 
no explanation. In the matter of daring imagery and weird 
power and beauty, it is even more remarkable than Brand. 
Mr. Boyesen does scant justice to some of the scenes, 
notably the last of all. In this, his failure may be attributed 
to the same cause which trips up so many of Ibsen's critics; ke 
has formed a theory of his own as to the meaning of the 
poem, and finds that it will not square with the most ex- 
quisite passage, perhaps, in the whole drama. 

Taken altogether, Mr. Boyesen’s commentary is a very fair 
guide, judging, that is to say, from those of Ibsen’s writings 
with which we are acquainted. Of all modern writers Ibsen 
is the most suggestive, and lends himself most easily to fanciful 
criticism, and it is much in the favour of this commentator 
that he has generally confined his attention to the broad lines 
of Ibsen’s work, and has not often gone astray in speculations 
as to obscure side-issues. It is impossible here to consider 
separately the different poems and social plays of which he 
renders an account; but as a rule we may safely say that his 
criticism is chiefly distinguished by a happy mixture of quick 
perception, generous appreciation, aud a certain sane and 
robust common-sense. The latter quality is especially needed 
in considering such plays as A Doll’s House, Ghosts, and 
The Wild Duck. Where one feels most disposed to differ 
from him, is in the general verdict that he passes upon the 
service of Ibsen’s work. He speaks of the fatal optimism 
which professes to believe that evils can be cured by ignoring 
them, and he says that he feels greatly indebted to the 
dramatist for persuading him not to pass by ugly truths, 
pretending with the Pharisee, the Levite, and the rest of the 
respectable herd, not to see them. One might ask, what is 
the truth? The traveller of the old story, who, seeing a red- 
headed woman from his carriage window, wrote in his diary, 
“the people of this country have red hair,” could hardly be 
said to have recorded the truth. And yet he had quite as 
much justification for his note, as Ibsen has had for some 
which he makes. 


THE ARTHURIAN EVOLUTION.* 
Tuer Australian Professor’s contribution to the Arthurian 
literature, which promises to become quite a collection in 
itself, and waits only for Mr. Irving’s promised poetical play 
on the subject of the Round Table to give its dramatic 
imprimatur to the whole, is mainly a kind of evolution of 
Tennyson out of his many predecessors, at home and 
abroad, and illustrated out of his contemporaries. King 
Arthur tempted all sorts and conditions of bards and fabulists 
before Tennyson made him, to a certain extent, his own by 
right of his carefally planned, and yet more carefully 
executed, Idylls. His, perhaps, was hardly the original 
and masterful power to annex a subject so completely and 
irresistibly as Goethe monopolised Faust; but there is 
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mo doubt that, at the present moment, in spite of com-' 


petition, Tennyson is as much the laureate of Arthur's 
Court as of Victoria’s, and in either.character his succession 
remains open. A rather remarkable comparison at this point 
occurs to us, illustrative of the power wielded by music as a 
medium for poetry. Owning frankly his inability to criticise 
the much-vexed Wagner as a composer, Professor Maccallum 
discusses him as his own librettist only, and from that point 
of view speaks in the highest terms of the simple directness 
and power with which he handles the legend of the Holy 
Grail. “With one sweep he brushes away, as indeed the 
nature of his task required, all of the story that is subordinate 
or beside the point. It is reduced to its most elemental form, 
and no frippery of ornament is suffered to distract the eye 
from the bare and solemn lines of the central tragedy.” The 
present writer has derived a similar pleasure from Boéito’s 
opera of Mefistofele. There, too, the composer was his own 
poet, and it seems to us much to be regretted that he has been 
since contented to confine himself to writing the poems for 
Verdi. No man has brought forward the legend of Faust in 
form so simple or sostriking. That it is from no narrow point 
of view that the Professor deals with the Arthurian story, is 
¢lear at once from his introduction. ‘ Having its first source 
in remote Celtic tradition, it worked a channel to medizval 
France, where, fed by tributary streams, it rose and swelled 
till it spread into Britain and the Empire, and even more 
distant lands. ‘Then, no doubt, it dwindled, and almost dis- 
appeared ; but, in the present century, it flows once more, 
somewhat scantily, indeed, in its old French bed, but all the 
more freely in Germany and England.” Then he goes on to 
<ompare, as we have done, the similar development of the 
medieval vision of a future state, or the Reformation legend 
of Dr. Faustus, or the typical embodiments in sculpture of 
the various Greek divinities, all of which, he says, “were 
similarly dear to generations of men and passed through a 
development in which many successive minds co-operated.” 
And he points out that Chaucer and Shakespeare, “chief 
among our poets for broad and realistic humanity, pass King 
Arthur by without thought of him, except for casual and 
humorous allusions; while Milton and Dryden only touch the 
subject to let it fall.” 

Of Tennyson’s treatment he remarks that the poet cannot 
day claim to that supreme order of genius which belongs to a 
Dante or a Goethe, but that his very merits and defects, and 
the limitation of his power, correspond so closely with those 
of the Arthurian story, as to make him perhaps its unique 
interpreter at this predestined day. So, too, it may fairly be 
said that Tennyson is not passionately human to the stirring 
of the pulses as such poets are. Nor are the legends of 
Arthur, at any time. Tales of chivalry are not, and cannot 
he. Graceful and fanciful, they border on the region of the 
grotesque on the one side, and on that of fairyland on the 
other. The memorable work of Cervantes is but the expression 
of that universal feeling. Shakespeare, who made the world 
his province, does not deal seriously with chivalry. He plays 
with it in Love’s Labour’s Lost, and suggests it in Much Ado, 
in As You Like It, or in Twelfth Night. But that is all. 
And not the least attractive pages of the Professor’s book 
are those which recall to us Fielding’s Tragedy of Tragedies ; 
or, the Life and Death of Tom Thumb the Great, — that 
burlesque of burlesques which dealt a blow at the Ligh-flown 
drama of the day, as severe in its way as the effect of She 
Stoops to Conquor upon sentimental comedy. We secretly 
rather anticipate a similar catastrophe for Ibsenism, should 
at obtain a hold sufficient for the attack. Tom Thumb is 
introduced by Fielding as the glory of King Arthur’s court. 
Dollalolla, the burlesque Guinevere, adores Tom Thumb 
instead of Launcelot, when at the opening of the play he 
ceturns from a campaign against the giants. The King 
exclaims :-— 

“Let nothing but the face of joy appear ; 
The man that frowns this day shall lose his head, 
That he may have no face to frown withal.” 
And it is the ghost of Tom’s father who announces to Arthur 
that his subjects are arming :— 
“T’ll run thee thro’ the body, tho’ thou’st none ! ” 
says the King; to be answered with— 
« Arthur, beware! I must this moment hence, 
Not frightened by your voice, but by the cock’s,” 
When Tom, according to Merlin’s prophecy, is devoured by 





cL. 
the “expanded jaws of a red cow,” it is thus announced 
Noodle :— 7 
“Oh monstrous! dreadful! terrible! Oh! Oh! 

Deaf be my ears! for ever blind, my eyes! 

Dumb be my tongue! Feet lame! all senses lost! 

Howl wolves, grunt bears, hiss snakes, shriek all ye ghosts! 
Either our ear betrayed us, or we have heard blank verse 
very like this in the last stage-edition of the Faust legend, a 
recent play called The Tempter. 

Having called the reader’s attention to the purpose of Pro. 
fessor Maccallum’s pages, we need not dwell at any length 
on his treatment of the Idylls, more especially as the Pregg is 
so full at present of Tennysonian criticism and Tennysonian 
records. He takes the publication of Lady Charlotte Guest’s 
collection of Welsh tales, the Mabinogion (1837-49), not long 
since republished, and reviewed in these columns, as a date 
for what may be called an Arthurian revival, and dwells on 
the extreme primitiveness of the stories as illustrative of 
Celtic poetry, referring in confirmation to an interesting 
article of Renan’s, and to an essay of Matthew Arnold’s a 
dozen years later. The latter describes the medimval 
story-teller as “pillaging an antiquity of which he does 
not fully possess the secret, like a peasant building his 
hut on the site of Halicarnassus,”— building with the 
materials of an older architecture, “greater, cunninger, 
more majestical.” Thoroughly to possess the secrets of 
antiquity seems indeed an achievement beyond the most 
earnest of inquirers. And it is with more of wonder than 
of faith that we can follow the comments upon Professor 
Rhys’s lectures, which connect “ Meremius Artaius” with 
an Aryan root meaning “to plough,” and thence “ Arthur” 
itself with the Latin “arator,” the more because he ig 
found under that name as an agriculturist in Welsh 
story, which suggests his identification with the Gallic 
Mercury. It is perhaps more interesting to find the 
name Guinevere in an old Irish story, interpreted as “ the 
white shadow ” under the form of Gwenhwyvar, and carried 
off from her husband by Medrawd, the Welsh for Mordred. 
In the Life of Gildas, she is carried away by Melwas to the 
place whence no traveller returns, like, as the Professor puts 
it, one of the goddesses of the dusk or dawn, now on the side 
of light and now of darkness. His book is full of speculations 
and myths of this attractive kind, till Arthur becomes to us 
the hero of a kind of mythological poem, rather than of the 
misnamed epic of the Idylls, and makes us feel that his more 
fitting singer will come forward some day in a more Virgilian 

T1ise. 
. “The mightiest chiefs of British song 
Scorned not such legend to prolong,” 
says Scott in “Marmion ;” and we confess to giving a far higher 
place than our author does to the “ Bridal of Triermain,” where 
the “Shirra,” not content with editing Sir Tristrem, wentito 
Arthurian legends for his poetical romance. Published 
anonymously, after his favourite method of mystification, it 
was not at first recognised as his; but it has always appeared 
to us full of the ringing and chivalric beauty which marks 
him at his best. Sir Walter, passed hero of the “Celtic 
fringe,” was the man of men to take these stories to his 
heart. And though Thackeray, with the approval of Pro- 
fessor Maccallum, talks of his tales of chivalry as “ good- 
humoured pageant” when contrasted with his pictures of 
Scottish life, we confess that their masterful and martial 
swing places them for us in a higher rank than that. One 
seems to us as true a side of Scott as the other, and it was 
the combination which produced The Bride of Lammermoor. 
Ivanhoe will have its admirers as long as The Antiquary,— 
perhaps longer. 
«“ When, the wild witchery to close, 


Within three lances’ length arose 
The valley of St. John,” 


Arthurian legend assumed for us one of its most attractive 


forms. Professor Maccallum dismisses Scott with far too 
scant a courtesy; but there is a gulf fixed between the Scott- 
lover and his opposite which no criticism will ever bridge 
over. Shakespeare’s treatment of Arthur was very charac- 
teristic. “This prophecy,” says the fool in Lear, “shall 
Merlin make, for I live before his time.” And Dame Quickly 
feels sure that Falstaff is “in Arthur’s bosom.” To chivalry, 
Shakespeare was nothing if not Cervantic, Swinburne and 
Southey—Tennyson’s predecessors and Tennyson’s contem- 
poraries—all pass under review in an interesting summary, 
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with plenty of quotation of much and varied interest. It is 
amusing to renew acquaintance with the forgotten Blackmore 
and his overpowering epics of the Montgomery school; and 
what the bad specimens may be, we leave our readers to infer 
from one which is put forward as an example of “some swing 
or dignity.” Of the navies of England, he says :— 
“ Her bellowing oaks with louder thunder roar 

Than what annoyed them on their hills before, 

Shaking the Gallic and the Belgian shore.” 
We should like to reproduce some of Swinburne’s marvellous 
music by way of antidote, but refrain. Enough has been 
said to show the purpose of the book, and the evolution of the 
Idylls as an attractive, if not very profitable, study. 





BOOKBINDING.* 

In The Binding of Books, Mr. Horne has added one more 
to the series of ‘“ Books about Books,” a form of literature 
which appeals chiefly to that somewhat limited circle of 
people who love books for their own sake—because they 
are books—and not for anything that is in them. It is 
curious to note how extensive and complicated this lore of 
the library may be. Even in the field of bookbinding Mr. 
Horne does not attempt a comprehensive inquiry, but contents 
himself with what he calls an “essay in the history of gold- 
tooled bindings,”’ finding more than enough to say about that 
one branch of the craft, and making no mention of the book- 
coverings of velvet, silks, and different metals of which so 
many splendid specimens are preserved in our museums. Nor 
does he profess to give a very detailed account of the use 
of different leathers, beyond remarking that a considerable 
variety of skins have beenemployed. Before the introduction 
of morocco,—calf, vellum, sheep, doe, and pig-skin were all in 
use for binding English books. Icelandic books were covered 
in seal-skin. Kangaroo-skin has also been appropriately used 
for binding a copy of Governor Phillip’s Voyage to Botany Bay. 
Fox-skin covers a copy of the “ Historical Works” of Charles 
James Fox; and it is said that the renowned Dr. Askew 
caused a book to be bound in human skin. The author him- 
self professes a preference for good morocco above all others. 
This work, however, is almost entirely devoted to a history 
of the ornamentation of this morocco by gilding as practised 
by the early bookbinders of Italy and France. To the un- 
initiated person who is generally unobservant of bindings and 
sees but little difference between the gilt-lettering and patterns 
that are worked upon one book and those that are worked 
upon another, this field of inquiry may seem rather a re- 
stricted one. That it is not so may be judged, not only from 
Mr. Horne’s own book, but also from the formidable list of 
authorities that he quotes. And, indeed, when he has read all 
that Mr. Horne has to say, even the most disdainful critic 
will begin to have his doubts and wonder whether, after all, 
what he considered to be a petty and insignificant handicraft, 
may not fairly take rank as one of the fine arts. The author 
himself has no doubt whatever. He has treated his subjects, 
he says, “not merely as an antiquary and a critic, but as an 
artist ; for the art of bookbinding is yet a living art, sensible 
to new emotions, and capable of new expressions.” Whether 
or not his readers are likely to share in this conviction, it is 
one that has, at least, inspired the author to write a very read- 
able and interesting book. 

Mr. Horne does his work thoroughly. Before passing to 
the consideration of the history of bookbinding, he gives a 
very clear, though necessarily somewhat technical account of 
the craft of binding with all its different processes of beating or 
pressing, marking-up and sewing, end-papers, backing, round- 
ing, lacing, head-banding, and covering. From this account 
one learns, among other interesting scraps of information, the 
origin of that hideous abomination, marbled paper. With 
regard to the history of bookbinding, the author finds that, 
like other decorative arts, it reached its culminating point in 
Italy at the beginning of the sixteenth century, and that 
from that time it has gradually declined. “And in the 
binder’s art, as in the art of printing, this gradual decadence 
was accompanied by a gradual approach towards a greater 
perfection of workmanship, the one diminishing as the other 
increased; until a technical excellence has been reached by 
certain French binders during the present century, beyond 
which it would seem impossible to proceed.” That is not an 
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uncommon complaint among writers upon art: But does it 
mean anything more than the general fact that the higher 
the average of technical skill which is reached by competition 
among artists, the more certain is the loss of the separate 
artist’s individuality? The author is inclined to think that 
gold-tooling was first introduced into Italy in the time of 
Aldus Manutius ; and that, if not introduced by him, it first 
made its appearance upon the bindings of the famous 
Aldine Classics, from 1501 onwards. Judging from the 
eagerness with which Aldus’s italic types were copied, it is 
probable that the gold ornamentation of the bindings 
found an equally universal favour. Of the relations of Aldus 
Manutius with his patron, Jean Grolier, Mr. Horne gives a 
very full account, adding an interesting sketch of the history 
of the latter worthy. Grolier, one time ambassador from 
Francis I. to Pope Clement VII., and afterwards Treasurer- 
General of France, was a fair type of the magnificent patron 
of scholarship and art of those days. It is from his fine 
collection of books that so many of the best specimens of the 
bookbinder’s handiwork have been preserved. But the Grolier 
bindings belong by right to the Italian style. or the 
generous support of early French binding we are indebted to- 
the library of a collector whose patronage of printers and 
bookbinders took a more extensive range than even that of 
Grolier himself. Peiresc travelled all over Europe to collect 
books for his library. “Also new things are continually 
brought him, not only from all parts of Europe, but from 
Asia, Africa, India, and the New World...... And 
because these men, with all their Art and Industry, could 
not fully satisfie Peireskius, he oftentimes sent others 
from his own House into all the islands of the Agean 
Sea, to the Mountain Atho, to Constantinople, Alexandria, 
and those miserable Reliques of Carthage and Memphis,” 
who should procure the “ancientest” books for their 
employer in Paris. But it was his honourable treatment 
of the books then brought to him that made Peirese so 
profitable a patron to bookbinders. He did not allow even 
the “ancientest” of his treasures to remain, like Carthage 
and Memphis, “ miserable reliques.” In his Life, written by 
Gassendi, we learn that, “ whether he gave them away or kept 
them, he would be sure to have them neatly bound and 
covered ; to which end he kept an industrious bookbinder im 
his house, who did exquisitely bind and adorn them. Yea, 
and sometimes he kept many bookbinders at once; for one 
man was hardly ever able to bind-up such store of books as 
came trowling in fromall parts. Also it happened frequently 
that such books as he borrowed, being neglected by their 
owners and ill-bound, he delivered to his binder to be rectified 
and beautified; so that, having received them ill-bound and 
ill-favoured, he returned them trim and handsome.” Truly, 
the love of books could not be shown in a more princely 
fashion. And it is noteworthy that these old book-col- 
lectors had none of that love of hoarding that marks 
their modern successors,—men who hate to entrust even the 
least of their treasures to other hands. Grolierii et Amicorum, 
was the generous legend that adorned the treasurer’s bindings, 
a legend which, with its teaching, was adopted by many a 
collector after him. As for Peiresc, his ambition seemed to 
be to distribute his books through the hands of as many 
friends and scholars as he could find. Bibliophiles of this type 
are not deserving of the reproach which Pope addressed to the 
Earl of Burlington :— 
“In books, not authors, curious is my Lord ; 
To all their dated backs he turns you round ; 
These Aldus printed, those du Sueil has bound.” 

The curiosity of the modern book-collector is nearer akin to 
that of Lord Burlington than that of Peiresc. 

Of English bookbinding our author has not much to say, 
because there is not much that can be said. The pith of its 
history lies in the Act of Parliament, passed in the reign of 
Henry VIII., forbidding the import for sale of foreign-bound 
books and. protecting in other ways a very languishing 
industry. Touching the general art of bookbinding, the 
author lays down one or two very sensible maxims, pleading, 
above all things, for simplicity of design. In the past, we 
gather that the binding of the book was meant to express the 
individuality of its owner. To-day it would seem that the 
binder is rather ambitious of making his ornament allusive to 
the book’s contents. Upon this idea and upon the danger of 
carrying it out too extravagantly, Mr. Horne quotes some 
very sensible remarks of Mr. Cobden Saunderson’s, a skilful 
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bookbinder of to-day. Mr. Horne’s book is not only likely 
to prove of considerable value to the librarian and collector, but 
also it contains a good deal of matter which will interest the 
general reader. It is excellently illustrated by twelve coloured 
plates, and it is bound very indifferently. The author should 
forgive us for saying so, for we should never have discovered 
the shortcomings of its binding had it not been for the know- 
ledge which he supplies in his first chapter. 





ON SHORT LEAVE TO JAPAN.* 

THE editorially vague “we” of this remarkable book began 
their vacation-trip by a journey from the vicinity of Peshawur 
to Calcutta late in May last year, with the thermometer at 
107 degrees. They started while two black balls (“meaning 
bad weather,” said a clerk at the pay office, “ and if a drum is 
hoisted instead, it means a cyclone”) were up. They did not 
wait for the drum, but the ‘ Catherine Apcar’ came in for the 
cyclone in Diamond Harbour, and had three days’ and three 
nights’ experience of it, with pouring, driving rain the whole 
time, two wrecks before the eyes of her passengers, and a sight 
of the sunken steamer ‘ Anglia ’ as she put to sea on the third 
day. The true story of the loss of the ‘ Anglia,’ one which 
Mr. Clark Russell has not surpassed in fiction, does not rightly 
belong to Captain Younghusband’s narrative, but we must 
give it a place :— 

“She touched a sand-bank, heeled over, and capsized in the 
course of a few seconds; but one side of her remained above 
water. The majority of the passengers and crew got off in boats 
or on floating spars ; but a few were caught below in their cabins. 

The port-holes were just large enough for a man to put 
his head through, but no more. The ship was of iron, and to 
enlarge the holes in the time available was an impossibility, 
though an endeavour was made with cold chisels. The boats 
from another ship came alongside, and handed food and drink to 
the doomed men, and gave them such encouragement as was pos- 
sible. But the tide rose inch by inch, and at last the time arrived 
when it seemed better for all that the boats should leave; for to 
remain was but to prolong the agony on both sides. Some of the 
imprisoned cursed and foamed at the mouth with anguish, some 
prayed, some besought the boats’ crew to shoot them ere they 
went. Sadly, silently the boats slipped away; the tide rose——” 

A prosperous voyage in a first-rate ship well provided with 
arms, in case of such an attack as that which was made on 
the ‘Namoa’ a year or two ago, when a large band of Chinese 
pirates, disguised as peaceful deck-passengers, came on board 
at Amoa, and one night, a few days from land, systematically 
seized the ship while the officers and passengers were at 
dinner, brought the travellers to Penang, “ buried in the most 
extravagant form of tropical verdure.” The author delights 
in the beauties of the place, where the fierce heat of Upper 
India is unknown, while plants and ferns which struggle 
along in England in six-inch pots, reach there the size of 
trees, and the rarest and most delicate orchids grow in the 
wildest profusion with nothing but trellis-work to protect 
them from the weather. He is very amusing about the 
pocket-campaign which has lasted for nearly twenty-five 
years, just as our great wars did when the armies went 
regularly into winter quarters. “ When a Dutch war-vessel 
from Acheen (at the north corner of Sumatra) dashes in for 
stores and dashes off again, as if for a second battle of Trafal- 
gar, the people of Penang only smile and pocket their dollars.” 
Here the author gets the first hint of the admirable manner 
in which things are made comfortable all round by the Chinese 
Government. The proportion of Chinese to the native popula- 
tion of Penang is ten to one; the physical persuasive force is 
a detachment of British infantry and Sikh police; the moral 
influence is “notice” to any Chinaman who may misbehave 
that he will be at once restored to his native land. This 
threat is found quite effective, for on the return of the native 
he would be taken by the pigtail and then and there beheaded. 
At Singapore, where the Malays and Madrassis merely em- 
phasise the preponderance of the Chinamen, the two influences 
are repeated with a similar result. It seems that Quito is the 
only town actually on the Equator; but Singapore is near 
enough to enjoy the credit of being so. The author is 
emphatic about the first-classness of Singapore as a coaling- 
station, and in his admiration of the skill with which our 
coaling-stations are dotted all over the world. He does not 
want the British Navy of the future to make his mind easy; 
' the present naval force will do for him, for he believes that, 
“in the great war which our Navy will wage all over the 
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world, the combined navies of all Europe cannot stand against 
her for a moment, so long as her coaling-stations are secure,” 
In connection with this matter he relates a curious and 
significant incident, for which we have to refer the reader 
to the book. The clean and comfortable hotels of Hong. 
Kong, and the merits of the Chinese waiters, who “ wear long 
white nightgowns, and look like ghosts with pigtails,” are 
foremost among the author’s transition topics. Then we come 
to acharming description of his first impressions of Japan, 
the inland sea, “a huge lake as smooth as ice, and curiously 
reflective,” with its hundreds of fishing-boats dotting the 
waters, “full of little, idle men, all seeming to have nothing 
to do but sit about and laugh,” and its “ great two-masted 
junks lying lazily on the still waters, as if the reaching of 
any destination was a matter of the very smallest import- 
ance; the villages, brought close by field-glasses, “clean and 
neat, with their wooden houses black-roofed, and the great 
cedar-tree in the middle,” seeming absolutely deserted, “or 
perhaps all the merry little inhabitants were taking their 
cheerful little siestas,” and everywhere an intense stillness 
and peace. 

Captain Younghusband travelled on Mitford’s Tales of Old 
Japan, Murray’s Guide (rendering the corporeal and odious 
one superfluous), and Things Japanese, by Professor Cham- 
berlain, and in addition to the other so readily divined com- 
ponent of the “ we,” carried with him an open mind, ready sym- 
pathies, up-to-date knowledge of the past history and the actual 
conditions of life in Japan, an invaluable capacity for lively 
interest, quick observation, and ready appreciation—that best 
equipment of the inquirer abroad—humour, and good-humonr, 
and, to the great advantage of his readers, a clear, pleasant, 
and unaffected style. Therefore it is that, although perhaps 
we should be unable to assert under cross-examination that 
the record of the exceedingly good purpose to which he turned 
his short leave in Japan last year contains absolutely new 
information respecting Japan, or suggests quite novel 
views of the country, we derive greater pleasure from his 
book, and are filled by it with a more friendly, familiar, and 
amused feeling towards the clever, kindly, amiable, hurrying, 
cheerful Japs than any previous writer has been able to in- 
spire. The author certainly dissipates much of the romance of 
Old Japan, by revealing to us the Mikado dressed in a French 
uniform, seated in an ordinary landau, and followed by 
“gentlemen in frock-coats or European uniforms; possibly 
the terrible daimios of twenty years ago, with their wings 
clipped, and disguised as marquises and counts;” and by 
complaining that the streets of Tokyo are to the foreigner 
simply ruined by the “bowler” hat! “To meet a daimio 
in a frock-coat,” says the author, “was as great a 
shock to me as it would be to meet my revered parent in 
Oxford Street attired as a Chippeway Indian. Let us have 
progress, by all means; but for heaven’s sake let us stick to 
our clothes.” ‘To us, as to him, it is news that the rickshaw is 
not a remnant of Old Japan, not an “ indigenous vehicle,” but 
a part of the new civilisation, invented and introduced by an 
American missionary, and, although the exact vehicle to suit 
the country, not an unalloyed boon; for the rickshaw kills 
the rickshawman, that “ wonderful little fellow, with an ex- 
traordinary partiality for tea.” He works too hard, and 
pulmonary diseases are making vast strides amongst these 
indomitable people. The farm-labourer lives twice as long as 
the rickshawman. Captain Younghusband draws many acon- 
trast between the labour-lives of India and those of Japan; in 
this instance he tells us that “in India four men, and sturdy 
men too, are employed to draw the rickshawof a lady, while 
in Japan one man breaks his heart, up hill and down dale, 
dragging a full-grown European male.” The theatre, the 
temples, the tea-houses, the lilliputian gardens, the dwarfed 
trees and plants—products of an art still a profound secret 
—the vast tracts of exquisite fruit blossom, the calculating- 
boards, the merry Japanese boy, the ubiquitous Japanese 
baby, the invariable Japanese politeness,—these are familiar 
features, but we see them more clearly, in a more personal 
way, through the glasses of Captain Younghusband. What 
would Wemmick have thought of a garden contained ina 
shallow two-dozen wine-case, with everything complete down 
to the fish in the lake, a sheet of water only a few inches 
square, and the footbridges over the watercuts? In this 
garden there were two houses, and numerous trees of various 
kinds, each about six inches high; old as the hills these, but 
full of vitality and yet never growing bigger. “Needless to 
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say, a special gardener had to be kept for this tiny gem, and 
pis wages were those of an archbishop.” 

A description of the Cormorant-fishing at Gifu, which 
occurs in the author’s account of the interior of the country, 
js very curious. To his visit to the great mausoleum of the 
first Shogun at Nikko, to the Nikko valley, “ which might be 
almost anywhere ”’—only with the addition of the avenues of 
giant cryptomerias—to the hot springs and the lake district of 
Hakoné, vivid interest attaches; he misses nothing; he writes 
as though he were commenting on the various scenes and 
characteristics to an intelligent companion. In his descrip- 
tion of the park and temples of Nara, we find the following 
addition to the well-known Daibutsu record :— 

‘Behind the images, amidst a collection of relics, we came 

across the mummy of an undoubted mermaid. It was in very 
good preservation, and showed distinctly a human head, with the 
body and tail of a fish. The head was as large as that of a small 
boy, and the body was that of a good-sized salmon, some thirty 
to thirty-six inches long. This curiosity is not ment.oned by any 
writers, so far as my researches go.” 
We wonder who was the Barnum of old Nippon. The two 
concluding chapters are of much practical interest. The first, 
to all those whose good fortune it may be to visit Japan; the 
second to all who desire to understand the strength, the 
resources, the military status, and the political outlook of 
Japan. The writer is just a little Chauvinist, and he is rather 
unreasonably anti-Chinese; we do not apprehend that the 
“huge, unwholesome, semi-barbarous empire of China” will 
“fall to England,” in any case; nor do we see that it would 
be our business to assist its “falling to Japan.” But we do 
consider Captain Younghusband’s comments on the hostile 
attitude of the journals, American and British, printed in 
English, towards the Japanese, very well worth the serious 
attention de gui de droit. Here is his practical advice:— 
“The purchase of one of the existing journals, or the estab- 
lishment of a thoroughly friendly daily paper well served 
with foreign telegrams, would be an investment which, I am 
convinced, would repay us a hundredfold in the years to 
come. Fora British Minister to impress upon the Mikado’s 
counsellors the friendly feeling of the British nation, in face 
of the bitter hostility of papers published at his very door, 
is a task beyond the powers of the most silver-tongued 
diplomatist.” 





MR. VERNON’S “DANTE.” * 


“Genius,” it has been said, “is the Heaven-given power of 
being able to take a great amount of trouble,”—a definition 
which many may decline to accept. But if there be any truth 
in the aphorism, Mr. Vernon’s book demonstrates that its 
author can justly claim no small portion of this valuable 
possession, which is needed as much, though in a different way, 
by him who annotates a great poem, as by the original com- 
poser thereof, especially when, as in this case, it is united with 
a thorough knowledge of the Italian language, sound critical 
judgment, and discriminating taste. He has therefore done 
that justice to the mighty Florentine in which previous 
editors and translators have more or less failed, by the careful 
observance of certain rules too often neglected by the 
generality of commentators. 


It cannot be too earnestly impressed upon the student, that 
every writer who can justly make any claim to originality, has 
his own peculiar trains of thought, and his own peculiar 
style or mode of expressing these thoughts, and from 
this it will follow, that every author worthy of serious 
study should comment on himself, and clearly explain his 
meaning. This is to be done by finding out parallel passages 
in which the difficult word or phrase appears, and then judging 
of some sense which will suit them all. But where few, or 
none, of such parallels exist—where the expression is what 
scholars call a ézaZ Asyvéuevov (we know no equivalent English); 
and this is very often the case with Dante—-we are justified 
in seeking light from authors who were contemporaries, or as 
nearly so as possible. Thus, a phrase of Homeric Greck may 
be explained by the aid of Hesiod or Theognis, and even of 
4Eschylus or Pindar; and thus Mr. Vernon has very success- 
fully explained many difficulties in Dante either by the poet’s 
own usage in other places, or by the language of Petrarch, 
Ariosto, or Tasso. The train of thought, too, may be success- 
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fully illustrated by passages from writers of good repute in 
other languages; and our author has, with excellent taste and 
genuine poetic feeling, adduced many quotations from Latin 
writers as well as from Chaucer, Milton, Spenser, and the 
Provengal poets. Though the writings of Dante, and in parti- 
cular the “ Divina Commedia,” have given a fixity to the Italian 
language which we look for in vain in the speech of other 
nations, and though this result has been rendered permanent 
by the self-respect of the people whose maxim for centuries 
has been “ Fuori i tramontani,” yet it is obvious that, in the 
case of what is commonly called a living language, many 
words and phrases will be found in writings composed 
over three centuries ago, which are now deemed obsolete 
and perhaps incorrect. These, however, linger among the 
rural peasantry, and as we sometimes meet specimens of 
Chaucerian or Spenserian English from the lips of a rustic of 
Somerset or Yorkshire, so Mr. Vernon has thrown much light 
on Dantesque obscurities from the dialects of the Etrurian 
contadini. His etymological remarks also are ingenious and 
erudite, and give much information to such readers as have a 
taste for comparative philology. To give merely one speci- 
men of his accuracy and good taste, he has rendered “ umile 
Italia,” in Canto I., ‘the now degraded Italy,” a sense war- 
ranted by poetic feeling and historical truth; while Cary and 
Longfellow prefer “low-lying,” which is not geographically 
true, and attempt to support their view by a parallel pas- 
sage from Virgil, which it is evident they did not under- 
stand. 

The arrangement of his readings adopted by Mr. Vernon is 
worthy of approval, and should be followed by subsequent 
commentators at least on works which either from their style 
or subject-matter present any remarkable difficulties. He has 
divided each Canto into four or five portions, according to the 
transitions in the narrative; to each division he has prefixed 
some explanatory remarks, and then subdivides into passages 
containing from one to four ferzine or sentences of three lines, 
which is easily done in dealing with the terza rima of the Italian 
poets, as each third line generally ends with a fullstop. The 
Italian lines are followed by an English prose version, at once 
literal and correctly English, in which latter quality some trans- 
lations we have seen are culpably deficient. This is followed by 
copious notes in which any peculiarities in idiom likely to 
impede the reader, are fully and clearly elucidated. Any 
careful student therefore, possessed of this book, may, with 
the aid of an ordinary dictionary and the most elementary 
grammar, acquire in a short time a reputable knowledge, not 
only of this great poem, but of the Italian language, which is 
in fact the easiest of all those of Europe, though fashion has 
not stamped it with its approval. 

Though Dr. Johnson criticised “Paradise Lost” very 
unjustly, and Shakespeare very inadequately, we consider 
that occasionally, though very rarely, a great genius appears, 
whom it would be a profanity—we may say a species of 
blasphemy against intellect—to judge of except with admira- 
tion, and we will therefore only say of Dante in his own words 
in referring to Homer, “ Onorate Valtissimo poeta.” 

There are, however, two points about which some controversy 
has arisen, namely, bis religious and political opinions. M. 
Scartazzini remarks that almost every sect, not even excepting 
the French philosophers, have claimed him as an adherent ; but 
to us it is surprising how there could be any doubt at all 
regarding his religious convictions, at least among those who 
have read his great poem with proper attention. We are 
satisfied that, so far as dogmatic belief is concerned, he was a 
strict and conscientious Roman Catholic, that he believed in 
the necessity and practicability of one head to the Church, 
infallible in spiritual matters, and that there is no ground for 
supposing that he was in the slightest degree sceptical as to 
any of the peculiar doctrines of the Roman Creed. He may very 
probably have had some doubts as to whether it was for the 
spiritual benefit of Christendom that the Pope should hold a 
temporal principality; but this is a question which admits of 
very serious discussion, and would perhaps have been out of 
place in the “ Divina Commedia,” as it certainly is here. He 
must, however, have seen that such a power would have been 
a fatal impediment to that united Italy which was the object 
of his noblest aspirations. If he inveighed against ambition, 
avarice, and nepotism, it was not because he deemed them 
inseparable from, but inconsistent with, the duties and char- 
acter of the Head of the Church; if he put a Uardinal in a 
fiery tomb in the Inferno, it was not for his belief, but for 
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his disbelief; and if he consigned an Archbishop to another 
bolgia, it was not for theological error, but for hideous 
immorality. Had he then succeeded in retaining his position 
as a statesman, he would have proved himself a moral 
reformer, not a philosophic revolutionist,—a Liberal Unionist, 
not a venal or seditious Disruptionist. 

Dante’s political views were in one respect thoroughly 
visionary and impracticable. He believed in the realisation 
of a universal empire which would co-operate on equal and 
amicable terms with the Universal Church in promoting the 
virtue and happiness of mankind. But as he must have seen 
that this event, however desirable, could not reasonably be 
expected, and could hardly even be hoped for, he would 
have been contented if Italy had become a united country 
under a single ruler. For he was a decided Monarchist, 
though he could not have failed to perceive that a united 
Italy subject to a single native ruler could not possibly exist 
in the then exasperated state of party feeling, aggravated by 
the naturally vindictive character of the population. Much 
therefore as he loved and respected his native land, and proud 
as his spirit was, he was not only willing but eagerly desirous 
that Italy should find repose under the sceptre of the German 
Emperor; and it is a noteworthy circumstance that at the 
present day only one, or at most two, of the Kingdoms of 
Europe are governed by a genuinely national dynasty, the 
exception being little Servia and, perhaps, Portugal. He does 
not seem to have had any notion of Parliamentary represen- 
tation, which, indeed, only existed in Spain, and was in its 
infancy in England, and what he had seen of the perpetually 
seditious communities of Florence, Genoa, and Pisa could not 
have rendered him favourable to Local Government; his 
opinions therefore generally tended towards strong personal 
rule and centralisation. It will seem strange to many “en- 
lightened patriots” that, conversant as he was with the 
literature of republican Rome and with the history of Greece, 
he did not approve of regicide; on the contrary, he places 
Brutus and Cassius in Giudecca, the lowest bolgia of the 
Inferno, where they are punished for their glorious deed by 
being chewed by Lucifer. The state of Italian society in his 
day had probably given him a surfeit of assassinations, 
especially as they had not yet been authorised by the light of 
reason and philanthropic philosophy. 

Dante has been accused of harshness, intolerance, and in- 
dulgence in personal animosity, but in most of the instances 
specified, M. Scartazzini has very ably defended him, though 
we agree with him that in the pathetic episode of Francesca 
da Rimini, the sympathy of the poet has triumphed over the 
impartiality of the moralist, while his treatment of Brunnetto 
Latini is inconsistent and mysterious. The wretched state 
of his country, politically and morally, the feuds handed 
down for generations, the popular seditions, poisonings, and 
robberies, must have caused the same state of feelings as that 
of Juvenal under the despotism of the last Flavius when he 
wrote— 

“Si natura negat facit indignatio versum,” 
or, as we read in a more important volume, “I do well to be 
angry.” 

The Manuscripts of Dante frequently exhibit variations of 
reading and punctuation calculated to perplex the student, 
and on most of them Mr. Vernon has commented with much 
judgment. He appears to have observed (though not pro- 
fessedly) Bentley’s rule that of two readings the more difficult 
should be preferred, for a half-learned editor or copyist would 
be sure to select an incorrect phrase which he understood, 
rather than that which really ca me from the author’s pen, but 
which he is unable to comprehend. We need hardly remark 
that the reading adopted must present a satisfactory sense, and 
be in conformity with the jus et norma loquendi of the period. 

Some have been surprised at the poet having given the title 
“Commedia” to his great work, as, with the exception of a 
portion of one Canto, it nowhere exhibits any features deserv- 
ing the appellation of comic, but it should be borne in mind 
that in his time any narrative which commenced with scenes 
of trouble and perplexity was styled a comedy, if it ended 
with a satisfactory explanation and final happiness, while 
tragedy was defined as that which commenced with false 
security and ended in calamity. If then we study the poem 
as a whole, we shall find the “ Inferno ” conducting us through 
a region of sin and misery, the “ Purgatorio” developing the 
process of repentance and amendment, and the “ Paradiso ” 











displaying the perfect happiness prepared for virtuous 
humanity. There is, we earnestly hope, a future of renown 
and prusperity for Italy, and this will be accelerated in no 
small degree by the careful study of the great poet and 
upright citizen of Florence, and of his class-fellows in the 
school of the Latian Muses, Tasso and Ariosto, who certainly 
would have rejected with contempt the dreams of a levelling 
philosophy and the equalisation of ranks and classes by the 
agency of dynamite. When this result arrives we may thus. 
address the land of Dante:— 
“ Thou realm of sunshine, thou abode of mirth! 

Thou palace-garden of the fertile earth ! 

Thou harvest-field of glory, neath the plough 

Of Time twice pressed, fair Spring comes to thee now.” 

Our limits forbid us to say more of M. Scartazzini’s book 

than that it is the product of great learning and conscientious 
industry; but we fear it will not attain an extensive popu- 
larity, or be acceptable to the generality of readers, though 
to the Dantesque specialist it will always be of great im- 
portance and utility. His learning is alloyed by an excessive 
scepticism, and he has therefore taken much unnecessary 
trouble to prove that many trivial anecdotes related of Dante 
are unworthy of credence, forgetting that these legends in no 
wise affect the character of the poet or the merits of his 
works. He has, however, well pointed out that the “Divina 
Commedia” presents difficulties which can be solved only by 
a reference to his other works and an accurate knowledge of 
Italian history, and justly censures Boccaccio’s life of the poet 
as a mere romance. He holds, and we think rightly, that 
Dante was to a great extent self-educated, as a majority of 
illustrious men have been; but as regards the more minute 
details of life, save that he fought at the battle of Campaldino, 
held high office in his native city, was banished, and finally 
found an exile’s grave, we know no more than we do of the 
domestic affairs of our own Shakespeare. His immortal poem 
alone entitles us to say in a literal sense (not ironical, as he 
used it), and in Mr. Vernon’s well-chosen diction: “ Exult, 
Florence, since thou art so great that thou mayest spread thy 
wings over land and sea!” 





THE WORDSWORTHS IN SCOTLAND.* 

THE public are probably already acquainted with certain 
extracts, quoted “ from the journal of my companion,” which 
accompany some of Wordsworth’s Scottish poems. They wil) 
find in this volume a reprint of the whole journal in its 
entirety, together with a preface and some notes appended 
by its late editor, Professor Shairp. It is not a new publica. 
tion, but its interest has grown with every year since it first 
appeared, we think about nine years ago. Few who read it 
will not share the editor’s opinion that the journal does not 
depend for its interest only upon its near connection with 
the great poet. Dorothy Wordsworth, bis sister, was no 
ordinary woman. Even apart from the important share she 
had in her brother’s life, and the undoubted influence that 
her constant society and devotion exercised upon his character, 
she was possessed of an intelligence of her own and a power 
of expression far above that which falls to the lot of average 
mankind. There is abundant evidence in this journal to 
show that, had she chosen, she might have gained an in- 
dependent renown for herself in the world of literature asa 
prose-writer. It should be remembered, as the editor warned 
us in his original preface, that this journal was not written 
for publication, but only for the sympathetic perusal of 
the writer’s home-circle; still, even though he judges by a 
more exacting standard, the observant reader will find in 
the effortless narrative the same “truthfulness, tenderness of 
observation, vivid exactness, and far-reaching and suggestive 
insight,” which so struck the late Professor Shairp himself, 
There is a certain air of simplicity and directness which 
stamps every line of the journal, and reveals a writer whose 
one anxiety is to convey a correct impression, and who 
disdains the cheap expedient of employing picturesque but 
unmeaning language. 

Still, it is not the intrinsic merits of the work that 
attracts the ordinary reader so much as the light that it 
threw upon the personalities of the two poets, Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, and the glimpse that it afforded of Scottish 
country-life as seen by English eyes before the days of 
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railways and cheap trips. It must have been a strange party 
that set out from Keswick in 1803 to cross the Border and ex- 
plore the wilder beauties of Scotland.. An Irish jaunting-car 
is not a vehicle which one would choose for comfort on a long 
journey. Perhaps the member of the expedition who enjoyed 
it the least was the unfortunate horse. On the first day of 
their travelling it entered its protest by attempting to back 
down a steep bank, evidently foreseeing the weary journey that 
lay before it, and the discomfort of being often at the mercy 
of the awkward attentions of a poet who, we are told, was new 
to the task of harnessing or unharnessing. When it fell to 
Coleridge’s lot to conduct their fourfooted companion, he 
geems to have so far distrusted his powers of driving as 
to have preferred leading the beast on foot. And, like 
the poor quadruped, Coleridge himself found but mixed 
pleasure in the tour. He seems to have been almost always 
ailing. While the energetic pair, of brother and sister, wandered 
off on.a brisk series of explorations at each fresh halting-place, 
he lay stretched upon the carriage cushions, a melancholy prey 
to fatigue, dyspepsia, and probably opium. On the whole, he 
could hardly have added much cheerfulness to the trio, and 
it is more than possible that when he left them the other two 
travelled only the more blithely. Scotch inns afforded no very 
sumptuous accommodation in those days, but neither Dorothy 
Wordsworth nor her brother was much concerned about 
creature comforts, and their appreciation of the scenery and 
of the friends they made by the wayside, was not to be abated 
by the inclemency of the weather and the occasional churlish- 
ness of their hosts. The perfect equableness of Words worth’s 
character and temper appears in nearly every other page of 
his sister’s story. The pleasantest sight we have of Coleridge 
is his eagerly questioning the little bare-footed urchins as to 
their studies in Latin and Greek. Another amusing glimpse 
of the poet is afforded at his meeting with two tourists at 
the falls of the Linn :— 

“Coleridge, who is always good-natured enough to ent er into 
conversation with anybody whom he meets in his way, began to 
talk with the gentleman, who observed that it was a majestic 
waterfall. Coleridge was delighted with the accuracy of the 
epithet, particularly as he had been settling in his own mind the 
precise meaning of the words grand, majestic, sublime, &c., and 
had discussed the subject with William at some length the day 
before. ‘Yes, Sir,’ says Coleridge, ‘it is a majestic waterfall’— 
“Sublime and beautiful,’ replied his friend. Poor Coleridge could 
make no answer, and, not very desirous to continue the conversa- 
tion, came to us and related the story, laughing heartily.” 


This was a pleasant example of a very general though unfor- 
tunate tendency on the part of mankind to pile epithet upon 
epithet. It was not a tendency that was shared by the 
author of the journal; her descriptions, as a rule, are admir- 
ably free from the idle burden of superfluous adjectives. 
Almost any passage would serve as an example. Here is an 
account of a wet evening near Loch Lomond :— 


“We had three miles to walk to Tarbet. It rained, but not 
heavily ; the mountains were not concealed from us by the mists, 
but appeared larger and more grand; twilight was coming on, 
and the obscurity under which we saw the objects, with the 
sounding of the torrents, kept our minds alive and wakeful; 
all was solitary and huge—sky, water, and mountains mingled 
together, While we were walking forward, the road leading us 
over the top of a brow, we stopped suddenly at the sound of a 
half-articulate Gaelic hooting from the field close to us. It came 
from a little boy, whom we could see on the hill between us and 
the lake, wrapped up in a grey plaid. He was probably calling 
home the cattle for the night. His appearance was in the highest 
degree moving to the imagination; mists were on the hill-sides, 
darkness shutting in upon the huge avenue of mountains, torrents 
roaring, no house in sight to which the child might belong; his 
dress, cry, and appearance all different from anything we had 
been accustomed to. It was a text, as William has since observed 
to me, containing in itself the whole history of a Highlander’s 
life—his melancholy, his simplicity, his poverty, his superstition, 
and, above all, that visionariness which results from a communion 
with the unworldliness of Nature.” 


Or taking this short description of Kilchurn Castle, and com- 
paring it with Wordsworth’s own lines, written some time 
afterwards, it is not the prose that suffers in the matter of 
picturesqueness by the comparison :— 


“When we had ascended half-way up the hill, I took a nearer 
footpath, and at the top came in view of a most impressive scene, 
4 ruined castle on an island almost in the middle of the last com- 
partment of the lake, backed by a mountain cove, down which 
came a roaring stream. The castle occupied every foot of the 
island that was visible to us, appearing to rise out of the water ; 
mists rested upon the mountain-side, with spots of sunshine 
between ; there was a wild desolation in the low grounds, a solemn 
Srandeur in the mountains, and the castle was wild, yet stately, 


not dismantled of its turrets, nor the walls broken down, though 
completely in ruin.” 

The picture is so vividly conveyed that it would seem almost 
possible to transfer it correctly from this description to the 
canvas. Miss Wordsworth had that rare gift of.seeing a 
picture which belongs, as a rule, only to the trained eye of the 
artist. 

The happiness of the tour, which lasted over some ten weeks, 
was crowned by a meeting with Sir Walter Scott, who joined 
them for some days on the journey. Sir Walter, or Mr. Scott 
as he was then, was also travelling, occupied in his duties 
as Sheriff. His company did much to make the last the most 
pleasant portion of their journey. His name was then only 
known to English readers as the author of Border Minstrelsy, 
but it was not unknown in his own country-side. ‘“ Mr. 
Scott,” said one good woman who entertained the Words- 
worths, “was a very clever gentleman: but indeed Mr. Scott 
is respected everywhere. I believe that by favour of his name 
one might be hospitably entertained throughout all the 
borders of Scotland.” To praise Miss Wordsworth’s work 
has always been unnecessary. This at least one might say, 
however, that after an interval of ninety years, it has not lost 
but gained in its interest for the general public. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_>——_ 

The conductors of the Pall Mall Magazine are evidently resolved 
on sparing no effort to give it a first place among those magazines 
of the new school which rely upon gaining and keeping a public 
by sensationalism both in letterpress and illustration. Among 
the contributors to the May number are Mr. George Meredith, 
whose “ Lord Ormont and his Aminta” is as notable for aristo- 
cratic perfume and literary embroidery as The Egoist itself ; Lord 
Wolseley, whose paper on “The Decline and Fall of Napoleon’ 
we ventured to notice prematurely; Mr. Frank Stockton, whose 
Pomona is not nearly so delightful a person abroad as she-is: at 
home; Mrs. W. K. Clifford, who tells a tale of French heartless- 
ness masked by French sentimentality, very cleverly ; Mr. Norris, 
who achieves less success in a short story than in a long one; Mr 
S. R. Crockett, whose “A Cry across the Black Water” is no 
proof that the creator of the Edinburgh gamin, Cleg Kelly, can 
conjure with the eerie; and Paul Verlaine, who, Decadent though 
he is, warbles almost like a reputable Don about Oxford, which, 
though he is not disloyal to Paris, he adores as, 

“0 toi, cité charmante et memorable, Oxford! ’” 

We confess, however, that some of the quietest and most informing 
papers seem to us the best, such as Mr. Reginald Blunt’s on “The 
Translation of Thirlmere” into a water-tank for Manchester, and 
Mr. W. T. Greene’s “ Serpent-killing Birds” which is a curious 
chapter in natural history. Parisian students have justice done 
them by two writers. Mr. Charles Willeby, in “ Pietro Mascagni of 
Livorno,” gives us a good specimen of that modern biography 
which is to no inconsiderable extent interviewing; and “ W. W. A.” 
tries to prove once more that Shakespeare’s works could not have 
been written by Shakespeare. Of the illustrations, incomparably 
the best is “ The Old ‘ Strad,’” a photogravure of a painting by 
Mr. Lionel Cohen. Asa realisation of quiet ecstacy, it is almost 
perfect. The Pall Mall Magazine is ambitious, but it is heavy, 
and that in spite of the efforts made by its conductors to render 
it above all things light. 

The North American Review shows a too decided tendeney to 
become a collection of daily-newspaper articles published once a 
month. Of this character are Mr. William Wharton’s “ Reform 
in the Consular Service ;” “ Tariff Reform and Monetary Reform,” 
by the President of Brown University; and “The Republican 
Outlook,” by the Hon. Thomas Carter, Chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee. Mr. Carter is diplomatically vague 
and rhetorical, saying, as regards the future of his party, nothing 
more definite than that “ Bimetallism must be restored on a safe 
and permanent basis,” and “the two oceans must be united by 
the Nicaragua Canal.” Mr. Justin McCarthy chats pleasantly 
and in an easily flowing style on “New Parties in Parliament,” 
and informs the world that “a strong organisation in Parliament 
and outside it will now make any Government do almost any- 
thing.” The editor of the North American Review gives the first 
place to “ Personal Reminiscences of the Vatican Council,” by 
Cardinal Gibbons. It is a piece of descriptive reporting with a 
bias. 

The feature nowadays of Lippincott's Monthly Magazine is the 
complete novel which appears every month. The place of honour 
is given in the new number to “A Professional Beauty,” by E. 








P. Train. It supplies in autobiographical form the story of an 
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American girl who comes to this country to conquer London 
Society by her personal charms, perceives its cynicism and thinly 
veiled immorality, has her triumphs and misfortunes, and finally 
(of course), marries the American lover of her girlhood. Miss 
Hilliard is quite frank as to the tricks of her (temporary) trade, 
is much given to italics and French phrases, and has no compunc- 
tion in telling how at a bazaar she “ wore a gown of jetted lace, 
cut tremendously décolleté.” The story is not pleasant, but it is 
undeniably clever. Of the miscellaneous articles in this number 
of Lippincott, the most interesting is Mr. Francis Loomis’s 
“ Americans Abroad.” It is very matter-of-fact, but contains a 
remarkable amount of information in a condensed form. 


There is a good deal of honest thinking and good writing in the 
new number of the Church Quarterly Review, but it suggests too 
much the idea of a collection of long and belated reviews of books. 
Thus there is no questioning the good taste displayed by the 
critic of Mr. Prothero’s biography of Arthur Stanley, although 
his theological standpoint is not the same as the Dean’s, and the 
paper on the “Letters of James Russell Lowell” could not well 
have been more sympathetic. But both are too old and too 
strictly confined to their subjects. There is life in other 
papers, such as “Mr. St. George Mivart on ‘The Happiness in 
Hell’” and “ The Primitive Saints and the See of Rome;” but it 
is to some extent polemical life. “An English Princess at the 
Court of Louis XIV” gives a pleasant sketch of Henrietta of 
Orleans, and a criticism of Professor Vinogradoff’s remarkable 
work on villainage in England suggests many things,—among 
others that we greatly need an authoritative work on the history 
of English law. The short notices of all sorts of books in the 
Church Quarterly Review are remarkably welldone. But, consider- 
ing the circumstances of the time, onght not the longer essays in 
such a periodical as this to be contributions, not so much to 
ordinary and, therefore, evanescent criticism, as to permanent 
literature ? 

Although the May number of the Sunday at Home cannot be 
described as an outstanding one, its contents are varied, including 
papers on such different subjects as “Christina Rossetti,” “ Dr. 
Stoughton’s Recollections,” and “ Sunday in Chelsea.” In two 
papers justice is done to that indefatigable writer and devoted 
missionary, “ A. L. O. E.”; and readers of Mr. W. H. Dawson’s 
remarkable volumes, “Germany and the Germans,” will do well 
to consider carefully “ Glimpses of Religious Life in Germany.” 
In this paper we are told, among other things, that while “ Many 
good old customs are less and less observed ” and “ Family prayer 
is not so common as of yore,” yet, “on the other hand, the 
Christian doctrine of Altruism has come once more to the front, 
and the many noble institutions and works of beneficence and 
salvation, inaugurated during recent years, are striking illustra- 
tions of the piety and devotedness of many Christian people at 
the present day.” 

There is much that is interesting, and of necessity a good deal 
that is eminently Richardsonian, in Sir Benjamin Ward Richard- 
son’s quarterly magazine, the Asclepiad. In a recent volume we 
are told such things as that quackery will be rampant till the 
weighing out of talent by guineas is abandoned, and that there is 
not the shadow of a proof based on sound statistics that abstinence 
from alcoholic treatment increases the mortality from enteric 
fevers. The same volume contains an interesting sketch of the 
life and work (anatomical and physiological) of Marcellus Mal- 
pighi of Bologna. Some mistake, however, is surely made about 
dates. Thus, he is said to have been born in 1628, and to have 
died in 1654, and yet to have attained sixty-seven years. 

Lost on Du Corrig; or, ’Twixt Earth and Ocean. By Standish 
O’Grady. (Cassell and Co.)—This is an admirably told tale of 
the adventure of two brothers (one of whom goes to seek the 
other) in one of the caverns of the West Coast of Ireland. The 
story is, of course, not very probable,—it does not even profess to 
be true,—but it is just within the limits of possibility, and it owes 
its special charm to the part played by a herd of seals in fishing 
for the hero, and so maintaining him during his imprisonment of 
many months. The cavern into which the brothers fall is shut 
off from the open sea by winding caverns full of seawater, and the 
great problem of the lost man, and subsequently of both brothers, 
since they cannot climb the steep slide down which they had slipped, 
is either to construct a ladder by which they can reach again the 
mouth of the cavern, or, if that be impossible, to reach the open 
sea by swimming under water through the tunnels, which are, 
however, provided with occasional blow-holes where the seawater 
does not reach the roof of the tunnel, as far as the mouth of the 
cavern. We will leave our readers to find out for themselves how 
they ultimately make their escape, and we will only add that the 
interest of the tale is greatly heightened by the vision which the 
hero, at his weakest, beholds, or imagines, of the ghost of the pre- 
historical Keltic warrior whose bones are buried in this cavern. 
It is an admirably told tale. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——~@——. 


Aristophanes’ Wasps, by C. E. Graves, 12mo....... 
Austin (A.), The Garden that I Love, cr 8vo .... 
Bettison (W. J.), Hope Allison, cr 8vo 
Bower (H.), J —. Across Thibet, 8vo 

Bower (J. A.), Simple Experiments for Science Teaching, 12mo 
Brockelmann (Cc. » icon Syriacum, Part I, roy 8vo ..... «(T. & T. Ola 
Bury (J. 8.), Clinical Medicine, 8vo. / 

Cates (E. ), Daughter of To-day, 2 vols. cr 8vo 

Chudleigh (J.), Devonshire Antiquities, 12mo... ) 
Cobbold (G. A.), Religion in Japan, 12mo (0.K.8, 

gn A (W. M.), Climbing and Exploration in the Karakoran Himalayas 


Orawtord (F. M.), The Upper Berth, 12mo 
Crump (J. F.), Meetings in the Market, cr 8vo 

Dale 00. ), Strange Stories of Strange People, cr 8y0- 
Daniel (R. B.), Chapters on Church Music, 8vo. 
Davidson (H. C.), 7 Sadler’s Daughter, cr 8vo ..... ..(Chas 
Discipleship, the ae eme of Christianity, 8vo ........ (Williams & Norgate) 
Dixon (E. H.), Story of a Modern Woman, cr 8vo 

Dowden (J.), Celtic Church in Scotl 12mo 

Eager (A. R.), Christian Ministry in the New Test., 12mo. 
Ewing (J. A.), The Steam Engine, de, -» 8VO ( 
Fallen sngels, 4 “One of Them,” cr 8vo 
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Felton (H.), Creation: its Law and Religion... 
Fielding (B), In Verse and Out of It, cr 8vo 
Finlason (C. E.), A Nobody in Mashonaland, cr 8 
Fowler (T.), Principles of Morals, 8vo 
Gale (N.), Cricket Songs, cr 8vo 
Giberne (A.), The Starry Skies, 12m cuhsts (Seeley) 
Gibson (F. M.), Amateur Telescopic Handb: (Longman) 
Godkin (G, 8.), Il Mal Occhio ; or, The Evil Eye, cr 8vo Sonnenschein) 3; 
Gracey (D.), Sin, and the Unfolding of Salvation, roy 8vo 
Graham (D. 8.), The New Merther, cr 8vo 
Greenidge (A, A. J.), Infamia, its place in the Roman Law, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ, Press) 10/6 
Griffith (C.), Corinthia Maragion, 12mo .., (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Hare (A. J. C.), Sussex, cr 8vo (Allen) 6/0 
Harraden (B.), In Varying Moods, cr 8vo ) 36 
Henry Standon, by D’ Arcy Drew, 3 vols. cr 8v0 .(Simpkin) 31/6 
History of the World’s Columbian Exhibition, 4 ‘parts, folio impli each 12/6 
Hitchens (J. H.), Perfect through Suffering, (Bryce) 2/0 
Hugo (V.), Les Miserable:, trans. by C. E. Wilbour, 2 vols, cr 8vo (Gibbings) 76 
es tl (G.), Law Relating to Parish Councils, roy 8vo St 
Hatchinson (H. N.), Creatures of Other Days, cr 8vo 
Ibsen (H.), Brand, translated by F. E. Garrett, cr 8vo 
Jocelyn (R.), For One Season Only, 12mo (White 
Johnson’s Life of Pope, with notes by F. Ryland, cr 8vo............ eocceees 
Johnson’s Life of Swift, with notes by F. R; yland, cr 8vo Bell) 2/6 
Kompie, Imitation of Christ, pref. by W.J. Knox-Little (Eyre & a 26 
Kirkham (G.), The Open-Air Evangelist, by F. see samen Scott) 2/6 
Labilliere (F. P. De), Federal Britain, cr 8vo ..(8. Lo’ 
Landon (J.), Principles and Practice of Teaching, 
Lang (A.), Ban and Arriere Ban, 12mo 
Lee-Hawilton (E.), Sonnets of the Wingless Hours, 16mo . 
Lee- Warner (W.), The Protected Princes of India, 8vo 
Lisbeth, by Leslie Keith. cr 8vo 
Lister (J.), Cotton Manufacture, 8vo 
Little Rests by the Way, by “ E. H. G.,”’ 12mo : 
Livron (A De), Anglo-Russian Marine Dictionary, 8vo0 
a (A ), The Higher Buddhism, 8vo 
Locket (J.), Essay on the Human Understanding, 2 vols. nee (Oxf. U. Press) 32/0 
—" (Edmund), Memoirs of, 1625-1672, edited by ©. H. Firth, 2 vols, 
(Oxford oo Press) 36/0 
Liejaeker (R.), Handbook to the Marsupalia, cr 8v0 (W. H. Allen) 60 
Lynch (L. L,), Dead Man's Step, cr 8vo .-. (Ward & Lock) 2/0 
Maitland (J. A. F.), Masters of GermansMusic, cr 8vo . sseereeeee(Osgood) 5/0 
Mantegazza (P.), Art of Taking a Wife, —- eee 5/0 
Marshal (A. M ), Biological Lectures, cr 8vo .. (Nutt) 69 
Nisbet (J.), Studies in Forestry, cr 8vo «(( i 
N’Zau (B.), T: aveland Adventure in the Congo Free fate (Chagas & ~ * 
Oliver (J.), Milk, Cheese, and Butter, cr 8vo .. ..(Lockwood) 
Paget (Col.), Five Months’ Sport in Somali Lan pa 
Playne (F. C.), Indian Pickles, cr 8vo (C.K.S.) 20 
Ramsay (G. G.), Latin Prose Versions by Various Scholars(Oxford Ga preey 21/0 
Roberts (M.), Purification of Dolores Silva, cr 8vo Os 
Root (J. W.), Silver up to Date, 12mo 
Sandborn (K.), Trathful Womaa in California, cr 8vo ... 
Scenes from Every Land, folio 
ney (A.), This Great Globe, 12mo ey) 26 
me (R. B.), Handbook to the Birds of Great Britain, cr 8vo (W. H. Alen) 6/0 
oon (C. E.), For Better, for Worse, cr 8vo 
Smith (J.), Monograph of the Stalactites of the Cleaver Cave 
Some Aspects of Disestablishment by Olergymen of the Church of England, 
RUNPENGS clus chs Zae icc ans cas pasunsne i sackaxasnanscdeeeensadbbas tte ievspssunvoohaieamaniin ....(Iones) 3/6 
Sullivan (E.), Yachting, 2 vols. er 8vo (Longmans), each 10/6 
Thackeray (W. M.), Loose Sketches from the “ Britannia,” 1811 (F.T. Sabin) 5/0 
Wilkins (M. E.), Pembroke: a Novel, cr 8vo (Osgood) 6 
Williams (F, H.), Confessions of a Poet, cr 8vo. (Hutchinson) 5/0 
Woodley (W.), Design of Buildings, cr 8v0 (Lockwood) 6/6 


LIBERTY & CO. MUSLINS 


DECORATIVE For the Season include some entirely novel 
FURNISHING ee and dainty colour effects in a variety 
ty) 


: oe = gr Fabrics, *.... = 
admirably adapted for Curtains, rative 
w Penning ICs Draperies, and Hangings, 36 to 72 in. wide. 
(Woven and Printed). Price from 94. per yard. Printep MUSLINS, 
SEASON, 1894, 28 to 60in. Price from 4d. per yard. 


New Patterns post-free. New Patterns post-free. 
LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


o 8 & & 8 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS. 


S M ED LEY’S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking ae Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 


Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week. 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


PED DPD 


EXTRACTS FROM THE FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT, 


SHOWING RESULTS FOR YEAR 1893. 
New AssuRANCES completed, 1,844 for £1,124,705. New Premiums, £47,547. 





wre 


PREMIUMS 
FOR £100 AT DEATH, 
WITH PROFITS. 














qotaL Premiums of the year, £602,535. Totat Income, including Interest, £959,891. [,concatl_ promi . 
Tur Cxarms, including Bonus Additions,* £410,075. Birth- | pavable. ear 
* These averaged nearly 50 per cent. on the Assurances which participated. dey. | during Life. i Payments. 
26 £118 6 £213 0 
THE FUNDS amounted at December 3lst, 1893, to £8,536,301. | 2 | 1» 2 213 6 
Their increase during the year was £409,926. o | ses | 348 
"30 216 215 4 
a] ass | iat 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. MODERATE PREMIUMS. s | 248 | 218 0 
THE PREMIUMS are so moderate that at usual ages for Assurance £1,200 to £1,250 may = 2 61 $0 8 
generally be secured from the first for the yearly payment which elsewhere would be charged (with 37 298 329 
profits) for £1,000 only—the difference being equivalent to an immediate Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. = : : a : } : 
THE WHOLE PROFITS go to the Policyholders, on a system at once safe and equitable— +0 214 9 375 
no share being given to those by whose early death there is a loss. Large additions have thus been, S 2 s - : a ; 
and will be, made to the policies of those who participate, notwithstanding the lowness of the premiums. ° 3 9 1 1 3 13 1 
Next Septennial Investigation, with Division of Surplus, takes place as at close of 1894. ¢ ee oe : 
THE DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF THE INSTITUTION e| sus {iss 
is specially suitable for Assurances required = , 7 2 : P : 


FOR FAMILY PROVISIONS, 


FOR THE PURPOSES OF MARRIAGE 


FOR PARTNERSHIP OR OTHER BUSINESS ARRANGEMENTS, 


and for all cases where it is of special importance that 


THE PREMIUM BE MODERATE 


and at the same time secure 

















* A person of 30 may secure £1,000 
at Death by payment during life of £20 
15:., which would generally secure else- 
where about £800 only. Or, he may 
secure £1,000 by 21 premiums of £27 
13s, 4d.—being thus free of payment 
after the age of 50. 


SETTLEMENTS, 


60, is, for £1,000, £33 14s. 2d., about the 
same as most offices require during life. 


Right to Participation in the Whole Surplus. 
ARRANGEMENTS AS TO SURRENDER, NON-FORFEITURE, LOANS ON POLICIES, IMMEDIATE PAYMENT 


OF CLAIMS, FREE RESIDENCE, 


&c., ARE SPECIALLY LIBERAL. 
London Office: No. 17 King William Street, E.C. 





Head Office: No. 6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
Spanish Aperient Water, 

R U B N AT ae sand aan Scntiend aemadatene, 

DR. LLORACH SPRING. sick headaches ; preventative of 


influenza, gout, and rheumatism. 





Spanish Water, by its special com- 


RUBINAT * Leo 
position, never causes any irrita- 
DR. LLORACH SPRING. tion or pain. 





Is imported in quart bottles, with 


R U B [ N AT yellow labels and Trade-Mark in 


DR. LL , red. The name of E. GALLAIS 
GRACE SPRING and CO., 90 Piccadilly, London, 


W., must appear on the neck of 
each bottle. 





Supplied by all Chemists ; or from 


RUBINAT E. GALLAIS and CO., Wine Mer- 
DR. LLORACH SPRING. chants, 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 








SPECTACLES. 


Browning’s Improved Method of suiting the sight with Spectacles, 
either personally or by correspondence. 

Residents in the country who have experienced difficulty in 
obtaining spectacles to suit them, should write for full particu- 
lars, with testimonials, which will be sent post-free by 

JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician, 
63 Strand, London, W.C. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing t» RECKIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

sent gr ‘tis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c, Schools also re- 
commended.—A ‘dress, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Piace, Strand, W.0. 











The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
Upnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Mussrs. BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York City 
U.S.A., where single C:pies can be obtiined, and Subscriptions are 
received, 


NORTHAMPTON AND COUNTY MODERN AND 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 


NEW SCHEME having been Approved by the Charity 
Commissioners, the Governors are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS 
for the APPOINTMENT of HEAD-MASTER, 

Candidates must be Graduates of some University in the United Kingdom. 

The School Endowments amount to £400 a year, and under the new Scheme 
the County Council of Northamptonshire and the Town Council of Northampton 
will contribute each £400 a year, making a total income of £1,200 a year, excla- 
sive of Tuition Fees. 

It is proposed to Enlarge the School Buildings, and provide Hostels or 
Boarding-houses, 

There is at present accommodation for about 150 scholars, and there are 90 
now in attendance. 

The fixed yearly Stipend is £150, with a capitation payment calculated at the 
rate of £3 for each boy in the School, but for the first three years the capitation 
payment shall not be less than £350 a year. 

‘fhe Head-Master will be required to devote his whole time to the work of the 
School, and to commence his duties in September. He will have to reorganise 
the educational work of the School, in accordance with the new Scheme, and 
advise the Governors as to the proposed extensions, 

Applications, giving age, particulars of qualifications, and experience, together 
with copies of not more than five testimonials, must be sent in to me not later 
than June l4th, 

Copies of the Scheme can be obtained at my office. 

Canvassing is strictly prohibited. 

By Order of the Governors, 
J. B. HENSMAN, Clerk. 

6 St. Giles’ Street, Northampton, May 7th, 1894. 


os COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 





BANGOR. 


In connection with the Day Training Department (for Men and Women), to 
be OPENED next OUTOBER, the COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a 
LECTURER in EDUCATION and MASTER of METHOD, at a Salary of £250 
ayear. Fifty printed copies of each Application and set of Testimonials to bs 
received on or before TUESDAY, June 5th, by the Registrar, J. E. LLOYD, 
M.A., from whom all information may be obtained. 

May 9th, 1894. 








fgg vee omer ad SCHOOL for BOYS. — Detached 
House; close to Sea; South Aspect; Private Playfield; Resident Masters. 
—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, Gorse Cliff, Boscombe Chine, Bournemouth. 


| eg SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING. Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 
There is a well-fitted gymnasium in the house. Principal, Miss BRAHAM. 
Reference permitted to Dr. Philpot, 61 Chester Square, 8.W., and W. Egerton 
Hine, Esq., Harrow School. 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up not less than SEVEN RESIDENT and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 
QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIPS and several valuable Exhibitions will take place 
in JULY next.—Detailed information may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 








DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 
‘J Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 








Obtained, free of charge, by sending a Statement of Requirements to RB. J. 
BEEVOK, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 


+ At age 40, the premium ceasing at - 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instraction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Chester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., 
Col. Sir R, Nigel F. Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T.-J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon, Lord Moreton. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, 
&c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 22nd 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 
—ENTRANUE SCHOLARSHIPS —Twelve Scholarships of from £75 to 

£50, and a few Bursaries of £30, tenable for three years in the College, will be 
awarded on the results of an Examination to ba held from July 4th to 7th.— 
For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, 


Secretary. 
Gyo eS Ft OF GLASGOW. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY CHAIR. 


The University Court of the University of Glasgow will, in the month of July, 
or some subsequent date, proceed to appoint a PROFESSOR to occupy the 
above Chair in this University, recently rendered vacant. 

The Professor will be required to enter on his duties from 1st October next, 
from which date the appointment will take effe-t. 

The normal salary of the Chair has been fixed by Ordinance at £800. The 
Chair has an official residence attached to it. 

The appointment is made ad vitam aut culpam, and carries with it the right to 
& pension on conditions prescribed by Ordinance. 

ach applicant should Jodge with the undersigned, who will furnish any 
further information desired, 20 copies of his application, and 20 copies of any 
testimonials he may desire to submit, on or before Tuesday, 12th June, 
ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary to the Glasgow University Court, 
91 West Regent Street, Glisgow. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS for BOYS under 14, and TEN COLLEGE EXHIBITIONS for 
BOYS under 13, will be OF¥ EKED early in JULY.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 














OLKESTONE.—PRIVATE SCHOOL and EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for LADIES.—Principal: Miss DPESTERR4-HUGHES 
(ate High School Heat-Mistrers). Kesident Foreign Governesses: Visiting Staff 
from London. Good Teaching and Maternal Care. Reference kindly per- 
mitted to—His Grace the ArncnBisHoP of AnmaGH; Sir Richard Quain, Bart., 
M.D., F.R.C.P.; the Right Honourable Lady Mount Temple; Mrs. Arthur 
Hugh Clough; Rev. F. C. Woodhouse, Vicar of Holy Trinity, Folkestone; 
Parents of Pupils, and others.—9 Trinity Orescent,. 


Mss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—_CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE.—Miss Wills is in England, Address 
for interview, Gayton, Kingston Hill, Surrey. 








HERBORNE SCHOOL.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at 

least, varying in value from £50 to £20, will be OFFERED, on JULY 10th, 

to Candidates under 15. Chief subjects of Examination: Classics and Mathe- 
matics.—For particulars apply to the Rev. F. B. WESTCOTT, Head-Master. 





LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON.—SIX 

(or more) SCHOLARSHIPS, under 15, will be AWARDED after Examina- 

tion, to be held JUNE 20th and 2lst.—Parciculars may be obtained from the 
HEAD- MASTER. 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 30 
HANDEL STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C., and the ROYAL 
FREE HOSPITAL, prepare for all the Medical Examinations open to Women. 
Entrance Scholarship, value £30; Stuart Mill Scholarship, £30 a year for four 
years; Mackay Prizes of £20 each, & —Apply to SECRETARY at School. 











ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION, JULY 13th and 14th: One of £87, Four of £50, Four 

of £30 per annum, One at least will be reserved to Candidates for the Army Olass. 

Council Nominations of £15 per annum will be awarded to Boys who do well, 

but fail to obtain Scholarships.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER 
or SECRETARY, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 29th, 30th, 

and 8lst. Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 

per annum, will be awarded. Chief Subjects: Classics and Mathematics. Candi- 
dates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
Pt Frome apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 

Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. (Summer Term BEGINS Thursday, MAY 3rd, 

For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J. D. McOLURE, M.a., LL.M., 
to the Boarding-House Master, or to the Secretary. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, une of £40. Examination begins JULY 18th.—For par- 
tioulars apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


ELSTED SCHOOL. — FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS in 

JUNE for boys between 12 and 15 years of age; two of £45 per annum, two 
of £25, one of £20. The School Fees for Tuition and Board are £56 per annum, 
Examination in London and at Felsted on JUNE 26th, 27th, 28th. Election on 
JUNE 30th.—For particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 























CHAPMAN AND HALW’S NEW BOOKS, 


LORD WOLVERTON, 


FIVE MONTHS’ SPORT in SOMALI LAnp, 


By Lord WoLvrrTon. With Illustrations, crown 8yo, 7s, 6d, ° [This day. 


REV, H. N. HUTCHINSON, F.G.S. 


CREATURES of OTHER DAYS. By Rey. 


H. N. Hurcuinson, F.G.S., Author of ‘ Extinct Monsters.” i 
by Sir W .H. Flower, K,C.By E.R.8. With Illustrations by J. sat yetuee 
crown 8yo, 14s. [This ine” 


BULA N’ZAU. 


TRAVEL and ADVENTURE in the CONGO 


FREE STATE; and its BIG-GAME SHOOTING. By Bu . i 
Lllustrations from the Author's sketches, Demy Sy0, 14s. ss tins an” 


JOHN FISKE, 


LIFE and LETTERS of EDWARD LIVING. 


STON YOUMANS. Oompris‘ng Corr d 8 


Pp with Sp ; 
Tyndall, and others, By JoHN FisKE. Crown 8yo, 83. (this da 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MAURUS JOKAI. 


"MIDST THE WILD CARPATHIANS, 
By MAURUS JOKAI. 
Translated by R. NISBET BAIN. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, [Next week. ; 


CotoneL HARCOURT. 


FOR LOVE AND LIBERTY: 


A Tale of the Sixteenth Century in Spain. 
By Cotonen HARCOURT. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. [ This day, 


BESSIE HATTON. 


ENID LYLE. 
By BESSIE HATTON. 


2 vols. crown 870. 


H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR. 


AN AMERICAN PEERESS. 
By H. 0. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR. 


2 vols. crown” 8vo. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 
ee COURT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


Under the most Distinguished Patronage, 
THE GARDEN OF LONDON. 
OPEN DAILY from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. 

ADMISSION, Is, 

On WHIT-MONDAY and TUESDAY, 
Bands of H.M. GRENADIER GUARDS 
(Conductor, Lieut. Dan Goprrex) and 
2nd LIFE GUARDS (Conductor, Mr. 
LEONARD BarKER). Mr. J. R. WEL- 
LINGTON’S MILITARY BAND. EX- 
HIBITION ORCHESTRA and ORGAN 
RECITALS, 

GRAND FREE ENTERTAINMENT. 
Special engagement of the Poluskis, 
nautical eccentricities, The Many- 
jointed Camel, and other amusing 
artists, 

CHARACTER READING by Miss Aynir 
OpPrENHEIM, B,P A, 

SEASON TICKETS, 10s, 6d. each, may 

now be obtained on application to the 

MANAGER, Industrial Exhibition, Earl's 

Conrt, S.W. 

EAUTIFUL MUSIC. Lovely Gardens. Magnificent Illuminations. 

Innumerable Attractions, inc.uding the GIGANTIC WHEEL (now in 

course of construction. 





BANDS OF 
THE GUARDS, 


WHIT-MONDAY. 


SEASON TICKETS 
NOW READY. 





OACH.—Cantab., M.A. (Class. Tripos), twelve years” 
experiencs, desires PUPIL for Univ. or other Exam. Conversational 
(Parisian) and other Frencb, besides general subjects; no objection to travel. 
Good rowing, cricket, swimming, lawn-tennis, Heferences.—Address, R, J- 
REYNOLDs, Priory, Boston. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and TWENTY-FIRST EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, 5 PALL MALL EAST, from 10 till 5. Admission, ls.; Cata- 
logue, 1s. —ALFRED D. FRIPP, K.W.S., Secretary. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’s 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


Assured free of 


Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 


F. B, MAODONALD, § Secretaries, London, W.0: 


GOLD METAL 


H@ENIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended ov; the Me tical Pro- 
fession in preference to French ;} andy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the worid. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use ani exportation. 
Liability. Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and O00., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 


Charing Oross, 
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SIXTY=-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT of 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED 


BSCRIBED CAPITAL, £15,900,000. 
CAPITAL—Paid, £2,999,892; Calls Unpaid (since paid), £108; Uncalled, £2,300,000; 
Reserve Liability, £10,600,000.—Total, £15,900,000. 
BESERVE FUND (invested in English Government Securities), £2,000,000.—N UMBER OF SHAREHOLDERS, 12,098. 


CHARLES BARCLAY, Esq. 

GEORGE HANBURY FIELD, Esq. 
MAURICE OTHO FITZGERALD, Esq. 
JOHN OLIVER HANSON, Esq. 


RECTORS. 
CLAUDE VILLIERS EMILIUS LAURIE, Esq. 
FRANCIS CHARLES LE MARCHANT, Esq. 
DUNCAN MACDONALD, Esq. 
GEORGE FORBES MALCOLMSON, Esq. 


WILLIAM ROBERT MOBERLY, Esq. 
HENRY PAULL, Esq. 

RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq. 
ROBERT WIGRAM, Es 


Jornt GENERAL Manacers.—THOMAS GEORGE ROBINSON, Esq., FREDERICK CHURCHWARD, OT and WILLIAM FIDGEON, Esq. 
? 


Soricrrors.—ERNEST JAMES WILDE, Esq.. WALTER EDWARD MOOR 


Esq. 


RICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq., in the Chair. 


and to report that after making ample provision for all bad and doubtful 
debts, and for the rebate of discount on current bills, the profits, including 
£65,516 1s. 9d. brought forward, amount to £570,252 0s. 7d. 

In addition to the dividends and bonus already paid, a further bonus of 5 per 
cent. will be paid, free of Income Tax, in July next (making 18 per cent. for the 
year), leaving a balance of £63,083 5s. 7d. to be carried to the profits of 1894. 

During the year a Branch of the Bank has been opened in Hull, and arrange- 
ments have been made for establishing a Branch in Oxford Street, London, as 
soon as the premises, now in course of erection, are ready for occupation. 

The Directors report that they have completed the purchase of the property 


BALANCE-SHEET, 


T= Directors have the pleasure to submit the Balance Sheet for the year 1893, 


LIABILITIES. F a 
— 8. da, 
CaPiTAy’}000 Shares of £75 each, £1010s. paid... sues _ 420,000 0 0 
50,6 » £60 4, —. ” ver ose ove 0OOF, OO OO 
66375 £00 wy (gins Ontetinding) ~~ =*_772,902-0 0 
. 2,999,892 0 0 

SERVR FUND :— s. d. 

™ ‘At December 3ist, 1892 ic he, ee OM EO 

Add part premiums received on new issue 
in 1893 ... os 


eee one = «. 137,500 0 0—2,000,000 0 0 
Amount due by Bank on Deposits, &. ... ot aa ® 41,826,804 13 1 
Acceptances and Endorsement of Foreign Bills 
on Account of Customers ... ea soe ooo soa “as 280,071 11 11 
Prorit anp Loss Account :— FS s. d 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account, in- 
cluding £65,516 1s. 9d. brought from 
year 1892 oss ed aa ea we 570,252 0 7 
Less Dividend and Bonus for half-year ——————— 
ending June 30th (9 per cent.) ... .. 200,475 0 0 
Ditto for half-year ending Dec, 31st (9 per 


cent.) ... ad pi ode ake .. 239,100 0 0 
Interest for half-year to June 30th (5 per 

cent. on First, Second, and Third instal- 

ments of new issue ... ‘a on we 28,968 15 0 
Ditto for half-year to Dec. 31st (5 per cent.) 

on First, Second, Third, and Fourth in- 

stalments of new issue B fat .. 98,625 0 0 








507,168 15 0 63,088 5 7 
£47,097,851 10 7 


Notz.—The above statement of liabilities does not include the Bank’s 
guarantee to the Baring Guarantee Fund for £187,500. 
RICHARD B. WADE, 
D. MACDONALD, Directors. 
ROBT. WIGRAM, 











lately belonging to the Oriental Bank, a portion of which has been utilised to 
provide for the urgent requirements of the business of the City Office. 

The Directors retiring by rotation are :— 

ICHARD BLANEY WADE, Esq., 
HENRY PAULL, Esq., 
FRANCIS OHARLES LE MARCHANT, Esq., 
all of whom, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 

In conformity with the Act of Parliament, the Shareholders are required to 
elect the Auditors and fix their remuneration. Mr. Edwin Waterhouse (of 
Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, and Oo.) and Mr. William Barclay Peat (of Messra, 
W. B. Peat and Co.), the retiring Auditors, offer themselves for re-election. 


DrEcEMBER 31st, 1893. 








ASSETS. 
Casi :— £ s. d. 
At Bank of England and at Head Office and Branches ... 5,079,745 5 5 
»» Call and Short Notice ... we we poe pas «- 2,922,400 6 5 
8,002,145 11 10 


INVESTMENTS :— £ 8. d. 
English Government Securities ... « 8,310,497 0 11 
Indian and Oolonial Government; Rail- 

way Debenture, and other Securities ... 6,500,327 18 0 

—— 14,810,824 18 11 

ts of Foreign Bills, 





Customers for Acceptances and Endorsemen 


per Contra de & pas fe ae oe ose 208,071 11 11 
Bills Discounted, Loans, &. ... pate pe ia on «. 23,487,065 8 10 
Banking Premises in London and Country... is od ade 589,743 19 1 





£47,097,851 10.7 


T. G. ROBINSON, 
F. OH OROHWALD, Joint General Managers. 
W. FIDGEON, 


We beg to report that we have ascertained the correctness of the Cash Balances, and of the Money at Oall and Short Notico, as entered in the above Balance 
Sheet, and have inspected the securities representing the investments of the Bank, and found them in order. We have also examined the Balince Sheet in detail 
with the books at the Head Office and with the-certitied returns from each Branch, and in our opinion such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a 


true and correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs as shown by such books and returns, 


EDWIN WATERHOUSE, 
WILLIAM BARCLAY PEAT, } Auditors, 


At the Annual Meeting the Report was adopted, the retiring Directors were re-elected, and Mr. Edwin Waterhouse and Mr, Wm. Barclay Peat were re-elected 


Auditors for the current year. 


The best thanks of the Proprietors were given to the Directors, General Managers, and the other Officers of the Bank for their efficient-services, and to tha 


Chairman for his able conduct in the Chair. 


The National Provincial Bank of England, Limited, having numerous branches in England and Wales, as well as Agents and Correspondents at home and 
abroad, affords great facilities to its customers, who may have money transmitted to the credit of their accounts through any of the Branches free of charge. 
Current Accounts are conducted at the Head Office and Metropolitan Branches, and Deposits are received and interest allowed thereon at the rates advertised 


by the Bank in the London newspapers from time to time. 


The Bank undertakes the Agency of Private and Joint Stock Banks, and also the Purchase and Sale of all British and Foreign Stocks and Shares, and the 


collection of Dividends, Annuities, &c. 


Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, payable at the principal towns abroad, are issued for the use of Travellers. 

At the Country Branches Current Accounts are opened, Deposits received, and all other Banking business conducted. 

The Officers of the Bank are bound to secrecy as regards the transactions of its customers. 

Copies of the Annual Report of the Bank, Lists of Branches, Agents, and Correspondent3, may be had on Application at the Head Office, and at any of tho 


B.wwk’s Branches. 
May 10th, 1894. 


By order of the Directors, 


T. G. ROBINSON, F. CHURCHWARD, W. FIDGEON, Joint General Managers. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


MARY FENWICK’S 


DAUGHTER. By Bratricr Wuitsy, Author 
of ‘The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” “ One 
Reason Why,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE FOOL OF DESTINY. 


By Coxin MippirTon, Author of “Innes of 
Blairavon.” 3 vole. 


THE HUSBAND OF ONE 


WIFE. By Mrs. Venx, Author of “ Some 
Married Fellows,” &c. 3 vols. 


ORCHARD DAMEREL. By 


ALAN Sr, Aubry, Author of “A Fellow of 
Trinity,” &c, 3 vols. 


JANET DELILLE. By E. N 


Leigu Fry, Author of ‘‘A Scots Thistle,” &c. 
2 vols. 


IN CUPID’S COLLEGE. By 


Mazen Hart, Author of “Two English Girls,” 
&e. 3 vols. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS. 


A Monthly Review of Current 
Scientific Investigation. 

Edited by J. BRETLAND FARMER, M.A. 
With the Co-operation of an Editorial Committee. 
ConTENTS FoR MAY, 

THE DETERMINATION OF THE AVAILABLE PLANT 

Foop 1n Sorts. By R. Warrington, F.R.S. 
THE EMBRYOLOGY OF THE PoRIFERA, By KE. A. 
Minchin, B A., Fellow ot Merton College, Oxford. 


G. A. Buckmaster, M.D., Lecturer on Physiology 
at St. George’s Hospital, London. 

EXPERIMENT IN MINERALOGY. By H. A. Miers, M.A., 
Britsh Mu-euw (Natural History Department). 
Atex. By G. Murray, F.L.S., British Museum 

(Natural H story Department). 
JOTTINGS FROM RECENT NEUROLOGICAL PROGRESS. 
By C. 8. Sherrington, M D., F.K.S. 
Price 2s. 6d, Subscription price, 25s. per annum, 
post-free, 
London: Tue Screntiric Press, Limited, 428 
Strand, W.C. 
' 9 
ErPs’S COCOAINE. 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(Txa-LikKE,) 
A thin beversge of full flavour now with many 
beneficially taking the place of tea. Its active principle 


energy withont unduly exciting the system, 
Soxtp 1n Packets & Tins BY GROCERS, LABELLED: 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 





SoME AsPECTS OF THE IMMUNITY QUESTION. By | 


being a gentile nerve stimulant, supplies the needed | 


(THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


CoNnTENTS. MAY. 2s. 6d. 
EPisopEs OF THE MONTH. 
THe Home-RvuLE CampaiaN. By the Right Hon. J. 
Chamberlain, M.P. 
THe Doties or AcvtHors. By Leslie Stephen. 
| HERESIES IN SALMON FIsHING. By Sir Herbert 
| _ Maxwell, Bart, M.P. 
| Kossutu. By Sidney J. Low. 
| A Stroiz ry Boccaccio’s Country, By Mrs. Ross. 
| Tue House or CommMons AND THE INDIAN CIVIL 
SERVICE, By Theodore Beck. 
| Inuusion. By Violet Fane. 
| Lorp WorsELry’s “MariBoroveH.” By A.J. 
| ANOTHER FamiILy BupGet. By Felicitas. 
QUESTIONS ON Naval Matters, By H, O. Arnold 
Forster, M.P. 
| Eron Cricket. By the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. 
| London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., Ltd., 13 Waterloo 
Place. 


|PEALITIES of ACCIDENT 
| ASSURANOE. 


| £2,700 


PAID EVERY WEEK AS COMPENSATION FOR 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
‘RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE CO., 
| 64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
| vane} son 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 





Ready Next Week at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


POLAR GLEA 


the Yacht *Blencathra,’ through the 


An Account of a Voyage in 


Kara Sea to the Yenesei River. By HELEN PEEL. With a 


Preface by the Marquess of Dufferin and Ava, and contributions by Captain Joseph Wiggins and 
Frederick G. Jackson. With numerous Full-page Illustrations, dewy 8vo, cloth, 15s, 





NEW STORY of IRISH LIFE. 


MISTHER O’RYAN 


Small 8vo, elegantly bound, 3s. 


of a Nation. By EDWARD McNULTY. 


An Incident in the History 


6d. 
[Uniform with “* Stephen Remarz.” 





NEW EDITION of Mr. MILNER’S IMPORTANT WORK. 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. By ALERED MILNER, 


formerly Under-Secretary for Finance in Egypt. 


New and Cheaper Edition, with an Additional 


Prefatory Chapter on Egypt in 1894. Large crowa 8vo, with Map, 7s. 6d. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Publisher to the Jnvia Dfiice. 














Will be ready next week. 





CLIMBING AND EXPLORATION 


IN THE 


KARAKORAM-HIMALAYAS. 


By WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY. 
WITH NEARLY 300 ILLUSTRATIONS BY A. D. McCORMICK, AND A MAP. 


Super-royal 8vo, 738 pp., cloth, gilt top, 31s. 6d. net. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





CLERGY MUTUAL 
Assurance Society, 


ESTD. 
1829, 


2 anp 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER. 





Conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE solely in the 
interests of 


THE CLERGY AND 


Funds, £3,767,046. 


THEIR RELATIVES. 


Income, £383,152. 





Apply for Prospectus and Leaflet, “ ASSURANCE AT LOW COST.” 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





UNION BANE of 


HE 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Oolonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 

London, 





IRKBECK BAN £. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, ae on demand, 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu. 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 


USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


coc O CA. 


** There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended,”—Medical Annual, 1893, 





WALTER SCOTT'S NEW BOOKS, 


Cloth, crown 8vo, price 6s. 
Second Edition. Eleventh Thousand, 
ESTHER WATERS: a 
GEORGE Moore, Novel By 


“Mr. Moore has once for all vindicated hi iti 
a the beg Sate novelists rb sheoe), 

istorian o noglish literature will h: 
account.”’—Daily Chronicle. ave to take 

“The language and construction of the book 
studiously simple, so unerringly right. ee 
of art.”—National Observer. saa Nii 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. Numerous Illustrations, 


MAN and WOMAN: a Study of 


aan Sreenieey Sexual Characters, By 
READY IN MAY, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. Numerons Diagrams, 

The EVOLUTION of MODERN 


CAPITALISM : a Study of Machine P. i 
By Joun A. Hopsoy, M.A. rar 


Crown 8vo, Half Antique, Paper Boards, 2s, 64, 
The THEATRICAL WORLD for 1893. 


By WiLt1am ARCHER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d, 


DRAMATIC ESSAYS by LEIGH 
HUNT. Selected and Edited, with Notes end 
ag porns by WILLIAM ARCHER and Roper? 

. Lowe. 


Fourth and Revised Edition, illustrated, 3s. 6d., cloth, 


The LAND of the VIKINGS: a 


Popular Guide to Norway. By O. Jurcensoy, 
Containing Maps, Skeleton Routes, Tables, and 
all information useful to Tourists, 


For Tourists. Compact and Practical. In limp 
cloth; for the Pocket. Price ls. each, 


The EUROPEAN CONVERSATION 


KS. French, Spanish, Italian, German, 
Norwegian, 


London: WALTER SCOTT, 
24 WARWICK LANE. 





NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-364, pr'ce 6:. 


BIOLOGICAL LECTURES 

AND ADDRESSES. 

DELIVERED BY THE LATE 
ARTHUR MILNES MARSHALL, 
M.A., M.D., D.Sc, F.R.S., 
Professor of Zoology in Owens College ; late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Edited by C. F. MARSHALL, 

M.D., B.Sc., F.B.C.S. 


ndon 


Lox : 
DAVID NUTT, 270-271 Strand. 





Cloth, price 2s. 6d., post-free. 
RHEUMATISM AND SCIATICA: 
Their Nature, Causes, and Treatment. 

By JOHN H. CLARKE, M.D. 


London: Jamzs Epps and Co., Ltd., 170 Piccadilly, 
and 48 Threadneedle Street. 





NEW BOOKS ON PALESTINE. 


MOUND of MANY CITIES; or, 
: Tell el Hesy Excavated. By F.J. Buss, M.&. 
With 250 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 63. 
SECOND AND REVISED EDITION. 


HE TELL AMARNA TABLETS, 

translated from the Cuneiform Characters. 

by Major C. R. Conver, D.C.L., &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

NDEX to the QUARTERLY 

STATEMENTS, 1869-1892 Crown 8vo, paper’ 
covera, 2s,; cloth, 3:. 


Published for the PALESTINE EXPLORATION 
FUND, by A. P. Wart and Son, London. 





NOW READY. 
In crown 8vo, extra clot, gilt edges, price 47. 6). 


post-free, 
ECORDS AND REFLECTIONS. 
Selected from her Writings during Half-a- 
Century, by Lapy Simon. 
London: WERTHEIMER, LEA, and Co, 
Circus Place, London Wall. 


HEISM; or, The Religion of 
Common-sense, 

Explanatory Literature sent, gratis, on applicat‘on 
to Miss ROBERTS, P.M., Theistic Church, Swallow 
Street, Piccadilly, W. 

oe at the Theistic Church on Sunday at 11 
and ¢. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO.,LTD. 


SONGS WITHOUT NOTES. 


By LEWIS MORRIS, 
Author of ‘The Epic of Hades,” &, Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

fuse to admire his healthy optimism, his glowing faith, and his 

to ato idealise the more sordid aspects of modern life.”—Times, April 12th, 

7 «6 At a Country Wedding’ is an agreeable example of the chastened expres- 

‘onof hislyric verse. It isa pretty epithalamium and decidedly unconventional. 

Charming, also, is ‘The Voice of Spring,’ with its refraic-like close, '—Saturday 

iew, April 2let. 

yee of the most varied tastes will each find in this book a pleasure of his 

own, It will be welcome to lovers of poetry wherever English is read.’’—Scots- 
jnan, April 16th. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


A COSTLY FREAK. A New Novel. By 


MaxweE.t Gray, Author of ‘‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland,’ With Frontis- 
piece by Everard Hopkins. Crown 8vo, 63. 


DAVID GARRICK: a Biography. By 

Kyicut. With Ktched Portrait by W. Boucher, from a painting 

Jomjaisborough (never before engraved) in the possession of Mrs. Kay. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

A oy Large-Paper Copies are also published, printe1 on hand-made paper, 21s, 


= Immediately. 


The FIRST DIVORCE of HENRY VIII., 


as TOLD inthe STATE PAPERS. By Mrs. Hore, Author of “ The Early 
Martyrs,” “Life of St. Thomas of Oanterbury,” ‘‘ The Conversion of the 
Teutonic Races,” &c. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by Francis 
Aran Gasquet, D.D., 0.S.B, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A LIFE of ARCHBISHOP LAUD. By a 


Romisu Recusant. With Portrait from a rare engraving prefixed to “The 
Recantation of the Prelate of Canterbury,” 1641. Demy 8vo, 15s. 
“ A vast mess of material, which may weil be of service to historical students 
of Lind and his times.” —Times, > 
“Always readable and not seldom decidedly amusing......We confess to a 
pleased astonishment that a‘ Romish Recusant’ has been able to take sucha 
view of such a man,”—Saturday Review, 


MILITARY HANDBOOK SERIES. 
NOW READY. 


MILITARY LAW: Its Procedure and 


Practice. By Lieut.-Col. S.C. Pratr. 8th Edition. Revised throughout. 
Small crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME, 


LAYS of ANCIENT INDIA. Selections 


from Indian Poetry rendered into English Verse. By RomMESH CHUNDER 
Durr, C.LE. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ANCIENT 


INDIA based on SANSCRIT LITERATURE. With Maps, By Romesu 
Cuunver Durr, CI.E. Revised Edition. 2vols. 21s. 


CONSCIENCE: an Essay towards a New 


Analysis, Deduction, and Development of Conscience. By the Rev. J. D. 
Ropertson, D.Sc. Vol. IL, NEW ANALYSIS of CONSCIENCE. Demy 
8vo0, 7s. 6d. 

“In this publication the author bas at one bound taken his place among the 
foremost philosophical thinkers of the day...... This most masterly treatise.”’— 
Scottish Leader. 

“His philosophic and literary abiity is of a high order; and the second 
volume of his essay will be awaited with great interest.’’—Leeds Mercury. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 


NEW TESTAMENT. Critical, Exegetical, and Theological. By the Rev. 
8S. Davipsoy, D.D,LL.D. New Edition, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. 
2 vols, demy 8vo, 30s, 


PREBENDARY EYTON’S NEW VOLUME, 


The TEN COMMANDMEN?S: Sermons 


preashed at Holy Trinity, Chelsea. By the Rev. RosertT Eyton, Rector of 
Upper Chelsea. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Po of that well-known preacher’s spiritual insight and practical sagacity.” 
—Times, 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 
OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 


187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents, Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 











Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 








—_—@——_ 
OuTsipE PacE, TWELVE GuINEAS, 
me £10 10 0] Narrow Column .......000 ecvecee, ARIST 
EOE WRI. soy rsacthaceccets . 5 5 O| Half-Column......... = ae... Lae @ 
Quarter-Page ....ccscesseseer . 212 6] Quarter-Column ..,........000 « @7 ¢€ 
CoMPANIES. 
Outside Page ......ccesesceeee « £1414 0 | Inside Page .......ceccceese nectar © 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 13, a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an iach, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms; net, 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 
THE 


LIFE OF JOHN CHURCHILL, 
DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, 
TO THE ACCESSION OF QUEEN ANNE. 
By General Viscount WOLSELEY, K.P. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 
With Portraits and Plans, 32s. 
“The book is interesting at every page as a direct, forcible, and 


inspiring narrative of the life of one of our greatest soldiers.” — 
Army and Navy Gazette. 


New Works of Fiction. 
A NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


IF MEN WERE WISE. 
By E. L. SHAW. 
In 3 vols. crown §8vo. 





“ A work of rare charm and excellence; it is real literature and 
real life too—of an out-of-the-way kind, but convincing and con- 
sistent. The strength and the beauty of Wraburn’s character ; 
the pure and simple tragedy of his life; the passages of thought, 
observation, and reflection, which arrest and hold attention ; 
the very unusual power of the writer so deeply to interest us in 
the catastrophe that we want to implore him to change it, even 
while we recognise that it is inevitable, lend to this novel the 
importance of an exceptional and most welcome event.”— World. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MISS BROUGHTON. 


A BEGINNER. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Author of “Nancy,” “Cometh Upasa Flower,” &c. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
** We expect to be amused by Miss Broughton; but we do not 
think that for a long time past we have been so much exhilarated 
by any book of hers as by ‘A Beginner.’ It is a very shrewd and 


yet genial piece of satire, not too long and sustained throughout 
with the most buoyant humour.”—Saturday Review. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MASTERS OF THE WORLD.”’ 


THOROUGH. 


By MARY A. M. MARKS, 
Author of *‘ Dr. Willoughby Smith,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“A remarkable book, written with an unobtrusive quaintness of 
style, as if it were the record of a chronicler writing soon after its 
events took place. Apart from its historical value it abounds in 
quaint touches of character, humour, and shrewdness, and in 
exquisite bits of Irish landscape.”—Scottish Leader. 


READY THIS DAY. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
* JOAN VELLACOTT.” 


THE POWER OF THE PAST 
By ESME STUART. 
In 3 vols. crown §8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND: SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, 
and mixtures of these, 

“THIS 1s toE TRUE anp NATURAL PRINCIPLE or OLOTHING.”—Lance', 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, for men, women, and childre«, 
with names hay Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CH#APSIDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, w. 


| eeciemee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.Cc. 


FOUNDED 1848, 











INVESTED FUNDS... se 1 oe  £18,000,000 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


during the FIRST SIX CENTURIES. By 8S. Cxnerrnam, D.D., F.S.A., 
Archdeacon and Canon of Rochester, Honorary Fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, Fellow and Emeritus Professor of King’s College, London. 
Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


The PROTECTED PRINCES of INDIA. 


By Wit1u1am Lez-Warner, C.S.I. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


The AGED POOR in ENGLAND and WALES. 


By Cuarxtes Bootu, Condition. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, net. 


EIGHT HOURS for WORK. By John 


Rak, M.A., Author of ‘Contemporary Socialism.”’ Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

TIMES.—* Deals with a burning question, and deals with it not by means of 
arren speculations, but by investigation of facts.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH,—“ An interesting and almost enthusiastic work. % 
Rae has carefully sifted such evidence as he can obtain as to the exact effect of 
limiting the hours of labour.” 

ECHO.—“ It isa timely contribution to the discussion of the subject, and is 
‘sure to make many converts to the cause of the short working day.” 


The GARDEN THAT I LOVE. By Alfred 


Austin. With Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 93, 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ He has written a charming book, and one that will 
‘bring pleasure to many another lover in many another garden.” 


The GYPSY ROAD: A Journey from 


Krakow to Coblentz. By Grenvittr A. J. Cote, M.R.I1.A., F.G.8. With 
Illustrations by Edmand H, New. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LETTERS of EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


Edited by W. Atp1s Wricut. 2 vols. New Edition, Globe 8vo, 10s. 
[The Eversley Series. 


GUARDIAN.—“ No letters are more delightful than Fitzgerald’s......We can 
imagine no pleasanter companion for a Whitsuntide holiday.” 

DAILY NEWS.—‘*They are the unpremeditated, unconscious self-revelation 
of hr 4 the most gifted, sincere, and lovable characters whom the century has 
produced.”’ 

LEEDS MERCURY.—“ There is wit in the book as well as wisdom, and a fine 
air of cultured urbanity.” 


SELECTIONS from the POEMS of A. H. 


CLOUGH. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [The Golden Treasury Series, 


SELECT SPECIMENS of the GREAT 


FRENCH WRITERS in the SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH, and 
NINETEENTH CENTURIES. With Literary Appreciations by the most 
eminent French Critics, and a Historical Sketch of French Literature. 
Edited by G. Eugene Fasnacut, late Assistant Master in Westminster School, 
Editor of Macmillan’s Series of Foreign Classics, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S THREE-and-SIXPENNY SERIES.—New Volumes. 


THE SECOND SON. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


BARRACKS, BIVOUACS, and BATTLES. 


By ARCHIBALD ForsEs, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 


SOUVENIRS of SOME CONTINENTS. 


By ARCHIBALD ForBes, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 33. 64. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





NOW READY. 
200 pages 8vo, with Illustrations, price 1s. 


ABOUT HOLLAND: 
A Practical Guide for Visitors. 
By GREVILLE E. MATHESON. 


~‘ Comprehensive, compact, and entertaining.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“* Quite a model of its kind.” —Globe. 

«The author treats his subject as if he both knew it and loved it.”—Saturday 
Review. 


London : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Limited. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Oatalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Code, UwniIcopE. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’sS SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLIOATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS aud PERIODIOALS.— 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 











PSTAIRS_ and DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, ot 
ain quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Dlessrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8S. W. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO/S List. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR oF 
“THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP.” 


At all the Libraries, in 3 vols, post 8vo, 


WITH EDGED TOOLS 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of “ The Slave of the Lamp,” &c., 


** An excellent novel. There are no dull and uninteresting, or even ; 
pages......We congratulate Mr. Merriman and his readers,”—Daily Chronicle , 
“A very clever, bright story......the work of a literary artist.”—Daily News, 

‘Fresh in scheme and bright in treatment, and emphatically a 
read.” —Globe. , 7 Oe te 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL, 
NOTICE.—Zie FOURTH EDITION of 


“MARCELLA,” 3 vols, by Mrs, 
HUMPHRY WARD, is nearly exhausted, 


A FIFTH EDITION will be ready imme- 


diately. 


CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S “DAVID GRIEVE.” 


Now ready, crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. By 


Mrs. Humpury Warp, Author of * Robert Elsmere,” &c. 





NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL. 
Ready this day.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


STANHOPE OF CHESTER: a Mystery. 


By Percy ANDREAE. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF THE 
HON. EMILY LAWLESS’S “GRANIA.” 


Now ready.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GRANIA: the Story of an Island. By the 


Hon, Emrty Law sss, Author of * Hurrish,” “ With Essex in Ireland,” &¢, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON ,LIBRARY.—New Volumes, 
Edited by the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. WATSON, 


YACHTING. 


Vol. I—CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION, RACING RULES, 
FITTING-OUT, &c. By Sir Epwarp Svuttrvan, Bart., Lord Brassgy, 
K.C.B. ©. E. Seru-Smirx, 0.8., G. L. Watson, R. T. Pritcuerr, 
“ THaLAssA,” the EaRL oF PEMBROKE AND Monteomery, KE. F. Kyieut, 
the Rev. G. L. Brake, &c. With 21 Plates and 93 Illustrations in the Text by 
R. T. Pritchett, G. L. Watson, J. M. Soper, &c., and :rom Photographs, 
Crown 8vo, 102, 6d. [On Tuesday neat. 


Vol. I1—YACHT CLUBS, YACHTING in AMERICA 
and the COLONIES, RACIN:, &. By the Marquis or DurFeRIN AND 
Ava, K.P., G. CHRISTOPHER Davies, Lewis HERRESHOFF, the EKaRL OF 
Onstow, G.C.M.G., H. Hory, Sir George Leacu, K.O.B., &. With 35 
Plates and 160 Illustrations inthe Text, by R.T. Pritchett, G. L. Watson, 
J. M. Soper, &c., and from Photosrapbs. Crown 8yvo, 10s. 6d. 

[On Tuesday neat, 





NEW BOOK BY ANDREW LANG. 


BAN and ARRIERE BAN: a Rally of 


Fugitive Rhymes. By ANDREW Lana. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The HISTORY of TRADE-UNIONISM. By 


SipyeEy and Breatrick WEBB. With Coloured Map and a Full Bibliography 
of the Subject. Svo, 183, 


CHRISTIANITY and the ROMAN GOVERN- 


MENT: a Study in Imperial Administration. By E. G. Harpy, M.A. 
formerly Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. Orown vo, 53, 


The PRIMITIVE CHURCH and the SEE of 


PETER. By the Rev. Luxe Rivineron, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
With an Introduction by the CarpDiNAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 
8vo, lés, 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OXFORD: Pro- 
ceedings and Adresses on the Occasion of the Opening of the Colleze 
Buildings and Ded :. ion of the UOhapel, October 18th, 19th, 1893, With 
6 Illust: ations, royal 8vo, 53. net. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


READY THIS DAY. 


Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


GLIMPSES OF FOUR 
CONTINENTS. 


LETTERS WRITTEN DURING A TOUR IN AUSTRALIA, 
NEW ZEALAND, AND NORTH AMERICA, IN 1893. 


BY THE 
DUCHESS OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS. 
With Portraits and Illustrations from the Author’s Sketches, &e. 





A NEW, ENLARGED, AND REVISED EDITION. 
8vo, 18s. 

IR WILLIAM SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 
of MYTHULOUGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY. A New, Enlarged, 
and Revised Edition, with many New Plans and Illustrations. Edited by G. 
E, Marrsviy, M.A., formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. With 
over 800 Illustrations. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, each vol. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL TO 
THE THESSALONIANS, GALATIANS, 
AND ROMANS. 


WITH NOTES AND DISSERTATIONS. 


Including an Essay on the Interpretation of Scripture originally published in 
“Essays and Reviews.” 


By the late B. JOWETT, M.A., Master of Balliol College, 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford ; 
Doctor in Theology in the University of Leyden. 
Edited and Condensed by LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews. 

This work was first published in 1855, a second and thoroughly Revised Edition 
appeared in 1859, and was rapidly exhausted, but the author did not reissue the 
work during his lifetime, 

The present Edition is so divided that the text of the Epistles, together 
with the Notes and Introductions, forms the First Volume, whilst the Essays 
aud Dissertations are contained in the Second Volume, 

The Volumes can be bought separately. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON’S NEW BOOKS. 








“Certain to be among the most striking 
works of the season.” —To-Day. 


THE GREEN BAY TREE: 
A Tale of To-day. 


In 3 Vols. 
By W. H. WILKINS and HERBERT VIVIAN. 


*.* The novel possesses several new features. Although 
written in collaboration, the authorship of each chapter is 
indicated. It treats of things as they are, and not as they 
should be. The motive is the flourishing of the wicked ; and 
the work deals largely with University life, politics, and 
society. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “STILL LIFE OF THE MIDDLE TEMPLE,” 


MIDDLE TEMPLE TABLE TALK; with 


the Genesis of Shakespeare’s Plays. By W. G. THorrs, F.S.A.,a Barrister 
of the Society. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Photogravare Portrait of the 
Author, 15s, 


* He has a copious fund of anecdote, and a lively vein of humour.”—Times. 
‘ Will keep many a busy man up late to finish it.”— Scotsman, 


NEW VOLUME OF 
HUTCHINSON’S SELECT NOVELS. 


A MARRIAGE CEREMONY. By Ada 


CaMBRIDGE. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 


“Brightly written, with a really original p’ot, well: ketzhed characters, touches 
of humonr, and unforced pathos. We congratulate Miss Ala Cambridge on her 
latest work.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 





HUTCHINSON and Co., Paternoster Row. 





MESSRS. BELL'S LIST. 


NEW AND COMPLETELY REVISED EDITION OP 


SCRIVENER’S PLAIN INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


CRITICISM oF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


FOR THE USE OF BIBLICAL STUDENTS. 
Edited by the Rev. EDWARD MILLER, M.A. 
Formerly Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 


Illustrated with Portrait and numerous Lithographed Plates, 
2 vols, demy 8vo, 32s, 

*,* This, the Fourth Edition of this Standard Work, while including much new 
matter left by the late Dr. Scrivener himself, has been Seameie rewritten 
and carefully Edited by the Rev. Epw arp MILLER. In bis Editorial Work 
Mr. Miller has had the assistance of distinguished scholars who are leaders 
in their several departments, including the Right Rey. the BisHoP oF 
SauisBury, the Rev, H. J. WuitE, M.A., the Rey. G. H. Gwittiam, B.D., 
the Kev. H. Deane, B.D, the Rev. Dr. WaLLER, the Rev. A. C. HEADLAM, 
M.A., F.C, ConyBrarr, Esq., M.A., Professor MarGotioutH, M.A., the 
Rev. Lu. J. M. Bess, M.A., Dr. James W. Brigut, E. MaUNDE THOMPSON, 
Ksq., M.A., D.C.L., LL. D., G. F. Warner, Esq., M.A., J. RENDAL HaRRIS, 
Esq., M.A., Professor Isaac H. Hatt, Ph.D., of New York, &c. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


EARLY AND LATE POEMS. By C. J. 


RIETHMULLER, 
,_ ‘Some tuneful and graceful lyrics, which decidedly deserve not the buriab 
under a miscellaneous mass of literature,’ of which the author speaks in the 
preface. ‘Men of England’ and ‘ The Parting of Comrades’ are stirring songs, 


and ‘Oblivion’ is not less excellent in a very different style of sentimeat.”— 
Saturday Review. 


“Such pieces as ‘ Artist and Statesman,’ the many ballads, and the three 
won poems, make one wish for more of, these cheerful strains.”—Liverpoo?. 
ercury. 


Crown 8vo,‘6s. 


POUSHKIN’S PROSE TALES. The 


Captain’s Daughter—Donbrovsky—The Queen of Spades—An Amateur 
Sean Girl—The Shot—Kirdjali, &c. Translated from the Russian by T. 


THE ALDINE EDITION OF THE BRITISH POETS. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d, net each, 


AKENSIDE. Edited by the Rev. A. Dyce. 

BEATTIE. Edited by the Rev. A. Dycs. 

COLLINS. Edited by W. Moy Tuomas. 

PARNELL. Edited by G. A. Arrxen. 
SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS. Edited by the Rev. A- 


Dyce, 
THE SERIES NOW INCLUDES: 
BLAKE. Edited by W. M. Rossertt. 
BURNS. Edited by G. A. Arrxen. 3 vols. 
BUTLER. Edited by R. Brimtzy Jonnson. 2 vols. 
CAMPBELL. Edited by the Rev. A. W. Huu. With 


Memoir by W. ALLINGHAM, 


CHATTERTON. Edited by the Rev. W. W. Sxzar. 


2 vols. 


CHAUCER. Edited by Dr. R. Morris. With Memoir 


by Sir H. Nicozas, 6 vols, 


CHURCHILL. Edited by James Hannay. 2 vols. 
COLERIDGE. Edited by T. Asuz. 2 vols. 

DRYDEN. Edited by Rev. R. Hoorrer. 5 vols. 
GRAY. Edited by J. Brapsnaw, LL.D. 

HERBERT. Edited by Rev. A. B. Grosarr. 
HERRICK. Edited by Gzorce Sarntspury. 2 vols. 
KEATS. Edited by the late Lorp Hovenrton. 
MILTON. Edited by Dr. Brapsuaw. 3 vols. 

POPE. Edited by G. R. Dennis. With Memoir by 


Joun Dennis. 3 vols. \ 


PRIOR. Edited by R. B. Jonnson. 2 vols. 


RALEIGH and WOTTON and the COURTLY POETS, 
from 1540 to 1650. Edited by Ven. Archdeacon Hawnay, D.O.L. 


ROGERS. Edited by Epwarp BFL. 

SCOTT. Edited by Jonn Dennis. 5 vols. 
SHELLEY. Edited by H. Buxton Forman. 5 vols. 
SPENSER, Edited by J. Payne Coutrer. 5 vols. 


VAUGHAN. Sacred Poems and Pious Ejaculations. 
Edited by the Rev. H. LyTs, 


WORDSWORTH. Edited by Prof. Dowpen. 7 vols. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 
YORK STREET, COVENT§ GARDEN, W.C. 
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MESSRS, ISBISTER’S NEW BOOKS. 


TENNYSON. His Art and Relation to 
Modern Life. 
By STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A, Author of “ Early 
English Literature,” &c. On deekle-edge paper, pp. 496. 
medium 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SATURDAY REVIEW says :— 

“ Asacritic of poetry, Mr. Brooke— as might have been inferred, indeed, from 
his own essays in verse—has the root of the matter in him, and as such he discusses 
the art of Tennyson’s work with abundance of insight and much felicity of 
expression.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH says :— 


*¢ A very able and elaborate criticism of our late Poet Laureate....Any one who in 
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